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“ NOTICES OF THIS JOURNAL. 


as | pitbdlens more information on the subject of prisons, arranged and expressed 
in the spirit of literature and science, than any other publication of our country, 
and will compare with any Journal devoted to this department of knowledge in 
Barops." : Hi . Charles Sumner. 
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We have received from Messrs. E. C. & J. Biddle the last number of the 
Pennsylvania Journal of Prison Discipline, which is published quarterly, under 
the direction of the Philadelphia Society for alleviating the Miseries of Public 
Prisons. A glance through its pages shows what is well understood—that it is a 
highly valuable periodical, communicating much and various important informa. 
tion upon the subject of which it treats. It is the only publication of the kind in 
the country, is certainly a very much needed one, and ought, therefore, to be well 
sustained by the public.—N. Amer. and U. S. Gazette. | 

This periodical gives a large amount of information on Prison Discipline, and 
cannot fail to interest such as grieve over the sufferings occasioned by crime, and 
regard the imprisoned criminal as still belonging to our common humanity, and 


needing the commiseration of the wise and good.—Epis. Rec. 
See 3d page of Cover.) 
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It is among the prominent designs of this Journal, or rather 
of the committee at whose instance and under whose authority 
it is published, to note the character and report the progress of 
the various schemes of philanthropy which are broached; to 
observe the working of the systems of discipline which are in 
vogue for the reformation of the viciously disposed, and the plans 
devised for the relief of the suffering and the instruction of the 
ignorant; and to analyze and record the results of the different 
penal processes which are adopted in our country and abroad, 
for the restraint, correction and reformation of convicts. 

Once a year we have, from our principal penitentiaries, an 
official statement of the transactions and incidents of the pre- 
ceding twelvemonth, and though many points of great interest 
and importance in the management and economy of these insti- 


tutions are never touched in such public documents, we may 
VoL. 1x.—7 
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obtain from them a general idea of the moral and physical condi- 
tion of the inmates, and the statistics of population, finance, &c. 

We have now before us the Annual Report of our Hastern 
State Penitentiary, of the New Jersey State Prison at Trenton, 
and of the three Penitentiaries of New York, for the year just 
closed; and we invite our readers to follow us in a very curso- 
ry review of them, and to indulge us in the discussion of a few 
topics by the way. 

Beginning at home, we are highly gratified to find that the 
Eastern State Penitentiary can furnish so good an account of 
itself. Considering the severe ordeal it has been obliged to 
pass, and the assaults made upon it by professed friends and 
open foes, it is pleasant to see it holding a position so far in ad- 
vance of most similar institutions on either side of the Atlantic. 

One of the most striking features of the present report is 
the item of HEALTH. Our readers may remember that at some 
periods of the history of the institution, it was charged with 
sacrificing health. It was affirmed that the mode of discipline, 
in its very nature, must enfeeble the body and engender disease, 
and the assertion, that a large class of our convicts were of 
such a character and constitution that they would be subject 
to extraordinary mortality under any system, was received with 
an incredulous shake of the head. 

But here is the stubborn fact, that among 400 prisoners in 
confinement during the year 1854, only three died. One of 
these was fatally diseased at his admission, and lived only two 
weeks, and another died from a rupture which was quite as 
likely to occur any where else as here. 

Perhaps the reader may think this a very extraordinary re- 
turn, and one that never could have been made before and is 
unlikely ever to be made again; but the following table fur- 
nishes an average which is equally creditable to the institution: 























man. |: fp | Dee | Per eeat 
1849 | 420 6 1.42 
1850 | 449 1 22 
1851 | 446 7 1.57 
1852 | 436 Q 45 
1853 | 400 3 15 
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This gives us an average of 88-100 of one per cent., on a 
population drawn, to a large extent, from the streets of a 
crowded city, and from a class whose habits of life would ren- 
der them peculiarly subject to disease. 

Another fact worthy of special note, as bearing upon a popu- 
lar objection which has been urged to our system, is, that dur- 
ing the whole year not a single case of insanity has occurred. 
In the report of the physician in connection with this highly 
satisfactory statement, he observes: 


We have here, as there is in all other prison populations, an 
uncertain number of weak-minded, imbecile individuals, who 
can barely be considered accountable beings either to God or 
man. ‘They have been born and rocked in the cradle of infa- 
my and crime, never having had any of their moral or intellec- 
tual faculties in the least cultivated; but have grown up as 
mere animals, with nothing more than mere animal instincts to 
guide them, and these of a most depraved and wretched nature. 
4 These beings, for such they must be called, not men, have, in 
o my opinion, been the means of much opprobrium to this insti- 
: tution, and should, I think, be better understood by the com- 
munity. 





If with such an element incorporated into the population of 
a prison, it is able to show so clean a bill of physical and men- 
tal health for so long a period, we think an irresistible argu- 
ment for its universal adoption may be urged on the ground of 
common humanity. The general statistics of the year are as 
follows : 


In prison, January 1, 1853, 283 

Sentence expired, (nearly 
two per week, ) 

Pardoned, 

Removed to State Hospital, 
(whither they should have 
been sent at first, ) 


Sentence revoked, 
Died, 
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Received during the year, 117 


Making under care, during the year, 400 
In confinement, January 1, 1854, 267 
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The analysis of the character, habits, social relations, &e., of 
the new-comers, presents some instructive points. Nearly half 
are natives of the State; seventy-four are below middle life, 
and twenty-two in their minority. Only eleven of the one 
hundred and seventeen are colored. The education of eighty- 
eight enables them to read and write. Only one-sixth of them 
were temperate, and only one in twelve served an apprentice- 
ship. Respecting the occupations of the one hundred and 
seventeen before conviction, one-fourth were laborers or boat- 
men. ‘The rest were divided among fifty pursuits! Of crimes, 
eighty-three, or near two-thirds, were against property. 

A fact of very important bearing on the efficacy of the dis- 
cipline is, that one hundred and eight of the new convicts have 
never before tried our method of dealing with them. Of the 
sentences Only thirty-two of the one hundred and seventeen are 
over two years. Whatever reduction might be asked in the 
length of sentences, one would think our penal code could not 


require frequent interpositions of the pardoning power to miti- 
gate its severity ! 


A general summary of the statistics of the prison, from its 
being opened in Oct. 1829, shows that of 3089 received, only 
2102 have served out their time, and of the discharges one 
in every seven has been by pardon! 

The Inspectors urge a reduction of the term of imprisonment 


upon juvenile offenders, and furnish several tabular statements 
as a basis of their views. 


It is with regret they find that, of the prisoners admitted 
during the year "1853, there are twenty- -two under twenty-one 
years, * and forty- eight under twenty-five years of age. The 
Inspectors are of opinion, that in cases of first conviction of 
minors, or those of immature age, unless for crimes of the most 
aggravated character, a short term of imprisonment is of far 
greater benefit to the individual than one which is calculated 
to punish beyond. the period when moral influences have 
awakened in the heart strong feelings of repentance and a de- 
sire to reform. Evil asseciates, bad example, and a want of 
proper parental care and watchfulness, admonition and control, 
lead the young into crimes. When, therefore, imprisoned as a 
punishment, the young convict is brought to feel, probably for 
the first time, the truth of the proverb, that the way of the 
transgressor is hard—then it is, that judicicus counsel and 
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advice induces the most decided improvement. It is believed 
that if in such instances the prisoner was set at liberty, a revo- 
lution would be effected in his morals and habits, and a new 
career would be sought after for his future life. The Inspec- 
tors make these suggestions in the hope that good may result 
from their careful consideration. 


From the tables, it appears that of twenty-two prisoners be- 
tween sixteen and twenty-one, one-half were convicted of lar- 
ceny, and their average sentence is eighteen months. The 
youngest of the twenty-two was convicted of an assault to com- 
mit a crime which, until very lately, was capitally punished in 
this State, and is now capitally punished in several of the 
States. ‘The sentence was only two years. ‘Two were convict- 
ed of manslaughter, the aggravating circumstances of which do 
not appear on the prison register, though they were abundant- 
ly shown on the trial, and the sentence was for only three years 
—certainly a very mild punishment for a crime involving the 
loss of life. A third one was convicted of an assault with intent 
to kill, and the term of confinement is only eleven months! If 
any mark of reprobation is to be put upon such offences, or 
the claims of society to protection from lawless and bloody men 
are to be vindicated at all, it would be scarcely possible to do it 
at less cost to the offender. 

So of the twenty-six prisoners whose ages range from twenty- 
one to twenty-five years, and which make up the grand total of 
forty-eight, who are regarded by the Inspectors as a class en- 
titled to particular consideration. We find that their average 
sentence is less than eighteen months, and when we examine 
the crimes of which they are convicted, we are deeply impressed 
with the lenity of their punishment. 

Of the twelve convictions of larceny, six are sentenced for 
only a year, and three others for four, six and eight months re- 
spectively. One convicted of the enormous and most diabolical 
mischief of obstructing a railroad, is only doomed to a twelve- 
month’s restraint ! 

For two crimes which, until recently, were capital, the pun- 
ishment is only six years in one case, and four in the other. 
Unless we mean to reduce our whole penal code to the standard 
which rogues themselves would approve, we should be slow to 
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consent to any lower grades of punishment than are indicated 
in these tables. 

There is an important consideration suggested by the In- 
spectors, which they use as an’ incentive to more vigorous 
efforts, for the improvement or enlargement of our educational 
plans. They say: 


“Tt is worthy of remark, and suggests serious reflections to 
the inquiring mind, that of the forty-eight prisoners received 
during the year, under twenty-five years of age, so few have 
ever been taught any useful business.” 


Now this lamentable neglect of childhood and youth must be 
repaired to some extent, before we can even begin a hopeful 
process of reformation. The influence of idle, roving habits in 
which the first twenty or twenty-five years of life have been 
passed must be counteracted, and the mind and body trained to 
useful employment. We cannot’ hope that our prisoners will 
escape a second conviction, if they leave our gate with no 
faculty or disposition to obtain an honest livelihood. Hence 
one of our first objects is to show them that by a due regulation 
of their appetites, and an industrious use of their mental and 
muscular powers, they can hold a respectable position among 
their fellow-men, and that without these safeguards, they can 
have but slender hopes of not falling again into the ways of 
transgression. 

To train a man in mechanical knowledge and industrious 
habits, who has arrived at the age of twenty or twenty-five 
years, without any previous acquisitions of the kind, is no easy 
matter at best. If he were disposed and even anxious to learn, 
and if every encouragement and facility were afforded, it would 
be a work of time and patient labor. But to do it, where the 
party to be trained is undergoing an infamous punishment, and 
when some of the worst passions of his nature are arrayed 
against the influences that would reform and restore him, is a 
task indeed! If all these obstacles are to be overcome, and 
the training process to be applied with any effect, we see not 
how the period of imprisonment can be abridged with any safe- 
ty. We fear that unless our means of checking criminal ten- 
dencies are made more efficient and general than they are at 
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present, we shall find it necessary to extend, rather than to 
abbreviate penal sentences. 

When we notice the large proportion of our convicts who 
have been bred to no trade or regular occupation, we could 
almost wish that there were posted on the corners of the streets, 
the notice, that he who serves no apprenticeship when a youth 
will probably have to serve a hard and profitless one when he 
becomes a man. 

In regard to the financial state of the institution, we observe 
that the labor of the convicts falls short of their support by the 
sum of less than five thousand dollars. The greatly enhanced 
price of provisions the last year is one cause of this deficiency, 
but as the Inspectors justly remark, “it never has been, and it 
is hoped, never will be the public sentiment in Pennsylvania, 
that productiveness of prison-labor should set aside and control 
constant and judicious efforts for the moral and mental im- 
provement of the prisoner.”’ 

A very desirable improvement has been lately made in three 
of the blocks which were first constructed. It is not surprising 
that the lapse of a quarter of a century should disclose some 
opportunities of improvement in such a structure. The cells 
have been enlarged and repaired and furnished with additional 
light and air, so as to make very commodious workshops. 

To show the salutary influence of the discipline on the daily 
conduct of its subjects individually, it may suffice to say, that 
among four hundred prisoners, only thirteen instances have 
occurred, during the year, of such a violation of the rules as re- 
quired punishment. 

The usual reports of the resident officers of the prison, con- 
firm and strengthen the general impression of the report of the 
Inspectors, and do not require more specific notice, except that 
as all the agencies which bear upon the moral and religious in- 
terests of the institution, are under the control of the same 
body, we can scarcely conceive how such a case of conflicting 
influences can occur, as that which is mentioned in the report 
of the Moral Instructor : 


Additions are often made to the Prison Library of books 
that have greatly increased the disposition to read. They are 
not often of a strictly religious kind, and however many of 
them may awaken a relish for reading, it is very certain their 
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influence has led to a neglect of that which is of a more serious, 
and I may safely say, of a more useful cast. They seem to 
have given an appetite for whatever may amuse the mind, 
rather than a true relish for moral improvement. ‘The reli- 
gious department of our Library, crowded with unused books, 
is a standing proof of the reality of this result. 


The exception which follows this remark, does not remove 
the difficulty. 

On the whole, we may regard the Eastern State Penitentiary 
as among the most complete and successful penal institutions 
of its class, and may hope that its cardinal features will be 
adopted, whenever and wherever a true economy and an en- 
lightened humanity are powerful enough to overcome cherished 
and long settled prejudice. 


The report of the condition of the New Jersey STATE 
PRISON, embracing the report of the Joint Committee, Inspec- 
tors, Keeper, Moral Instructor and Physician, printed by order 
of the legislature, is a document of painful and extraordinary 
interest. 

The first document chiefly concerns the money affairs of the 
prison. It would have been well if these had been so presented 
as to show, at a glance, simply what were the actual receipts 
and expenses of the year. The report speaks of a gain on the 
operations of the prison, of $3,704 53. It speaks of “a pay- 
ment of $5,000 into the State Treasury,” and “of other ex- 
penditures, which were drawn directly from the Treasury of 
the State,’ among which are salaries of officers amounting to 


$8,666 50! Now it would be easy and satisfactory to state the 
account thus : 




















Expended, | 00 | 00 | Received from labor | 00 | 00 

Subsistence, | of prisoners, 

Clothing, | From the State Trea- 

Repairs, | sury, 

Fuel, | Qn old accounts, 

Paid State Treasurer, Total received, 
Salaries, Balance for or against 
Incidentals, the institution, $ 


Total expended, 


This would require but few figures, and would make the case 
clear to common people like us. 
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We have said that the legislative committee’s report, relates 
chiefly to the money results of the year, but there is one sen- 
tence which gives it great expansion: 


“The committee avail themselves of this opportunity of bear- 
ing testimony to the order, cleanliness and neatness that per- 


vade the many departments under the care of the present 
keeper.” ; 


To these points the committee could not testify safely, or 
with any propriety, without personal observation, and how they 
can reconcile their statement with the facts disclosed by the resi- 
dent officers, it is not our province to determine. That there 
can be order in such an institution while the positive injunc- 
tions of law for its proper management are systematically dis- 
obeyed, or that there can be neatness and cleanliness among 
three hundred prisoners, without a bath in the whole establish- 
ment to wash them when they come, or to keep them clean if 
made so,—is more than our philosophy can comprehend. 

Next to the Legislative Committee come the Inspectors, who 
first give us the clerk’s annual returns, showing a total of three 
hundred and thirty-eight persons in confinement, of whom one 
hundred and ninety-seven were on handin January 1, 1853, and 
one hundred and forty-one were received during the year. In 
the mean time, one hundred and twenty-one were discharged, 
seventy-six by operation of law, and forty by the abuse of it. 
Of the one hundred and forty-one prisoners received during the 
year, sixty-nine, or one-half were without any trade; ninety- 
one were natives of the United States, and one hundred and 
eight could read or write, or both. 

It is with sincere regret, that we find the State of New 
Jersey, through their representatives, giving publicity to a docu- 
ment, in every respect so discreditable as this report of the 
Inspectors. We can with difficulty imagine that it was ever 
read by any sane man of ordinary intelligence. We must re- 
member that it is among the publications that go abroad and 
find a place on the files of philanthropists and statesmen in 
foreign lands; and we are sure that any school-boy of good 
parts and fair education, would be utterly ashamed to have 
such a composition attributed to him. To show our warrant 


for these expressions, we will quote a few passages. 
VoL. Ix.—8 
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We would ask your attention to the number of convicts re- 
ceived in the past year for the first offence; comparative with 
such in number on the second, third and fourth conviction; 
also, the diminished number of like offenders now incarcerated, 
classified “‘ pardoned”’ convicts, (at present but four,) from the 
number in the aggregate of one hundred and forty-four, for 
years eighteen hundred and fifty-one, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-two, and eighteen hundred and fifty-three, it is very evi- 
dent that, in the lenient exercise of the pardoning power a de- 
sirable influence within the prison is established; by which 
greater industry and obedience is manifest, their hopes with 
their wishes to be free thereby strengthened, their fulfilment 
in duty materially accelerated, and by the same, the duties of 
officer and convict yields to a pleasing and salutary result. 
Also, giving force to the conclusion, that the effort for reforma- 
tion is not a loss of time and labor thrown away ; on the con- 
trary, the individual who can commit crime, is in many instances 
within the pale of moral redemption ; and, associated with this 
remark, would very respectfully inquire, with it also suggest a 
statutory provision ; that a scale as may be exemption and de- 
duction from the full time of sentence be established, in favor 
of each and every convict, who, by correct deportment and 
exemplary habit, shall obtain his discharge at least thirty days 
short for the first year, and in like computation to be multiplied 
for any longer term in years, as may be imposed. On the 
contrary, adding ten days additionally to the convict of a re- 
fractory or unruly character, throwing out the inducement to 
attain a benefit or abide the consequence of a prolonged impri- 
sonment. As was hitherto noticed, the Board would urge the 
propriety of a repeal in the existing law, that none less than 
the term of one year be admissable to the penitentiary, founded 
in the view of a chief magistrate several years since, that the 
same amount in costs for transportation and other charges 
attend the sentence for six months as for any longer term. 
Also, that the limited term more generally disqualifies his earn- 
ings sufficient to sustain him, yet sufficiently long for tutorship 
common to be practiced in the accomplishment of greater vil- 
hany. 


Lest we should be thought to have done injustice to the docu- 
ment, we will cite one further passage, which the reader will 
perceive is simply a call for gas to light the prison. 


Of such action as would be necessary in the improvement, 
partially keeping pace with our sister states, calculated at least 
to retain our standing as one of the “old thirteen,” and to 
some extent, attracting the laudatory notice of that which has 
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been accomplished ; the deliberation of your body, we believe, 
would be well employed in the reiterated suggestion ; that the 
introduction of gas for light, would lead to manifold and bene- 
ficial results ; its tendency to cleanliness, a consequent health- 
fulness throughout, together with other properties as a useful 
agent, and auxiliary of controlling the light in the simultaneous 
extinguishment at a given moment of the night, beside reliev- 
ing the burden of expense altogether extracts from us the com- 
mendable propriety of having your favor and allowance in the 
premises, referring your honorable body for general informa- 


tion, to a report of the New Jersey Lunatic Asylum, January 
1, 1852. 


And to give but a single extract farther— 


In the foregoing detail, and in the brevity of expression that 
the capability of the board would admit of, in direct allusion to 
the trust confided to them of a responsibility exceeding the pre- 
valent. opinion, that a penitentiary with its inmates are un- 
worthy the care and concern of a generosity and benevolence 
operative on and attendant to the support, prosperity and ad- 
vancement of other institutions—it would be slighting the pur- 


pose of the existing provision of the state not to notice a few 
facts, &c. 


In the keeper’s report, which is a sensible document in the 
main, we find an important sentiment advanced, which cannot 
easily be reconciled with the existing condition of the prison. 


The reclamation of offenders, and their restoration to the 
confidence and comforts of society, should be the prominent 
and controlling object in every prison disciplinary code. Un- 
fortunately, it has been too much the case, that the profits 
accruing from the labor of the convicts, have been a paramount 
object, while their reformation has been but a secondary con- 
sideration. Reformation is and should be the paramount and 
absorbing interest of the state, while the mere matter of profit 
accruing from convict-labor should be quite a secondary con- 
sideration. Systematic and careful measures of economy 
should be adopted and strictly adhered to, that the prison 
may sustain itself, while at the same time the greatest benefit 
the state can realize will be in the mended morals, improved 
hearts and general reformation of offenders, and their restora- 
tion to usefulness as good members of society. 


Now in a prison where this liberal and elevated view of the 
objects of discipline prevails, one would scarcely expect to find 


such passages as the following, which we quote from the moral 
instructor’s report. 
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Good has been accomplished, and we hesitate not to say, 
that much more might have been accomplished, had not the 
crowded state of the prison rendered it necessary to put more 
than one prisoner inacell. In the present state of things it 
is next to an impossibility to reform and convert any individual, 
although he may be seriously inclined, who in his cell is asso- 
ciated with a reviler and scoffer of religion; should he be in- 
clined to meditate upon serious things, those meditations would 
be interrupted with trifling, if not to say unholy, conversation ; 


and should he attempt to pray, he would only be the sport and 
ridicule of his companion. 


The moral instructor deplores the violation of the separate 
principle, which is made necessary by the culpable neglect of 


the state to provide proper accommodations for the convicts. 
He says: 


The moral and religious improvement of the prisoners should 
be the beginning, the continuance, and the end, of all our 
labors. And in order to this, it is indispensably necessary that 
room should be provided for each prisoner separate and apart 
by himself, where he can read, meditate, pray, and serve God, 
unmolested, and where no one by his wicked example, or per- 
secuting disposition can deter him from the path of duty. 


In respect to the arrangements for the treatment of the sick, 
this officer uses the following emphatic language : 


*¢ And here let me express my solemn conviction, and I do it 
in the fear of God, that I believe some, for want of a convenient 
and comfortable place to lay their fainting head in time of sick- 
ness and distress, have been hurried to the grave.” 


What shall we say to such a report as this from the State 
Penitentiary of New Jersey, whose “fiscal affairs are in a 
prosperous condition,” and whose treasury has received during 
the year, $5,000 from the surplus earnings of the poor fellows 


she has in charge! Shame! Shame! Well may this humane 
officer cry out, 


My heart has bled when I have heard the poor prisoner ex- 
claiming in the midst of his sufferings, ‘ Can’t I be removed 
from this cell?’’ And where shall we remove him? Alas! there 
is no suitable place in the prison of New Jersey. And can it 
be that a state so rich in her resources, will hesitate at the 
earliest opportunity to provide suitable apartments, where the 


poor unfortunate prisoner may, when indisposed, lay his sick 
and fainting head ? 
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From the physician we have statements equally painful and 
discreditable. 






The crowded state of the prison for the last year or two has 
contributed much, I believe, to increase the amount of sick- 
ness. Many of the cells are occupied by two prisoners, and 
in cold weather, when the ventilators are closed in order to 
keep warm, the atmosphere in so small a room, containing two 
or more persons, becomes unhealthy, especially so as a sleeping 
apartment. The cells were not designed for more than one 
prisoner, but from necessity, having many more prisoners than 
cells, the keeper is obliged to put two or more together. 


The medical officer also laments the absence of any proper 
apartment for the treatment of sick prisoners. As a matter of 
economy, not less than as a dictate of humanity, he urges 
immediate attention to the subject. And then as to cleanliness, 
to which the Legislative Committee so distinctly testify, the 
physician says: 


There has never yet been in this institution a bath tub! 
Imagine men lying in county jails for months, many of them 
without, perhaps, a change of clothing, sent here for five or ten 
years, and you must admit that so far as regards their health, 
the very first discipline they should be subjected to ought to be 
a thorcugh washing. I would have every prisoner before he 
enters his cell, taken to the bath room, his clothing removed, 
his body well washed, and his prison livery put on. He then 
enters his cell clean and comfortable, and is much more likely 
: to keep himself so, and less liable to sickness. 
fo I am informed that in the Cherry Hill prison, every prisoner 
P is taken to the bath room and made to bathe every two weeks. 


We scarcely need say that this ablution is practised most 
faithfully not only at Cherry Hill, but at both our Houses of 
Refuge. We should as soon think of letting the inner man 
or boy go unfed, as to let his person go unwashed. 

We dismiss this document with deep regret and mortification. 
It betokens a retrograde tendency which we had supposed to 
be scarcely possible. And we can only account for it on the 
ground, that all interests which cannot be made to subserve 
political ends are, for the moment, overlooked and forgotten. 
Bad as this apology is, it is better to suggest it, than to leave 
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the good name of our sister State open to the charge which it 
must otherwise bear. 

We trust our co-adjutors, the Prison Association of New 
Jersey, are not asleep over these palpable abuses of discipline 
in their State Penitentiary. If they cannot do better, it might 
be of advantage to scatter a few numbers of our Journal among 
those who hold the power and the purse-strings of the State, 
and possibly some impulse might be derived even from so hum- 
ble a source towards a prompt remedy for a state of things so 
discreditable to her character. No argument can be needful 
to show, that if humanity has no claims to make in belialf of 
the prisoner, a sound economy forbids his being treated like a 
brute. 


The third document in our series furnishes many topics of 
special interest. Some of them will doubtless attract the notice 
of our friends of the New York Prison Association, but perhaps 
we can use a freedom, which in them might be regarded as 
irreverent towards the ‘powers that be.” 

At the outset we notice a discrepancy, which in a newspaper 
article would pass without animadversion, but for which there 
is no apology when occurring in a State paper. The report 
upon the condition of the Auburn prison states, that twenty- 
three convicts were transferred to the Clinton prison during 
the year. The tabular statement of the Inspectors makes the 
number so transferred, thirty-five, as does also the report of the 
clerk, while in the report of the Clinton prison we do not per- 
ceive any notice of this large simultaneous accession to their 
number, being nearly one-half of the admissions of the year! 
The only explanation we can give of the error is, that the 
number of deaths is given, instead of the number transferred. 

We shall find it more convenient to ourselves, as well as 
more intelligible to our readers, if we take the institutions in 
their order, and 

Ist. Of AUBURN. 

The financial statement shows a balance of $18,766 36 
against the institution. A large sum alleged to be due front a 
former contractor is in litigation, and among the grounds of 
defence is a claim for damages under several former agents,— 
an embarrassment almost inseparable, we apprehend, from this 
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method of employing convict-labor. The co-existence in the 
same government of two offices, whose functions are so inter- 
mingled and yet so diverse, as those of the warden and agent, 
is mentioned as the occasion of some anomalies. We have 
always supposed that the apology for such an arrangement, is 
the necessity of providing sops for hungry politicians. 

In the distribution of the labor of the convicts, it is notice- 
able that in the new contracts, none of which expire before 
1858, workers in saddlery ware and coach lace weaving. are 
rated at only forty cents per day, shoemakers only fifty-one 
cents, while cabinet makers, and tool and tackle block makers 
earn seventy cents or more. 

The warden’s report suggests an abuse which is certainly 
bad enough on its face, but which it is easy to see may be much 
worse than appears. We quote verbatim from the report. 


Those who consider it their interest to violate the supremacy 
of the law, and hold in defiance the rules of the prison by 
seducing convicts into more than his regular duty, (not unfre- 
quently impairing his health for life, for a small pittance,) are 
the ones who should feel the responsibility of an improper in- 
fluence which will seriously effect the future course of the con- 
vict. 

The undersigned has good reason to believe that punishments 
have been necessary to compel convicts to do the amount of 
labor required, by the terms of a contract, when at the same 
time the convict was exhausting his strength in labor under a 
secret bargain. ‘These facts are not of a late origin, but are as 
corrupting to the convict, as disreputable to the mercenary man. 
To these causes alone are traceable much of the perplexities of 
the officers, and disorder and insubordination of the convicts. 


We find a theory in this section of the Auburn report which 


is new to us. We give the sentence as it stands in a paragraph 
by itself. 


During the winter months, punishments are more frequent in 


consequence of the inclemency of the weather, which materially 
influences their disposition. 


Whether the disposition of the months or of the punishments 
is intended, we are not able to decide. 

On another point the warden expresses himself with some 
obscurity. ‘Two hundred and eight of those received last 
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year are under thirty years of age, while sixty-two are under 
twenty years of age, which demonstrates the morbid sensibility 
of society, parents and guardians, for those yet leaning on 
them for aid and admonition.” 

Twenty-three deaths occurred during the year in a daily 
average of seven hundred and fifty-three, or about three per 
cent. upon the population! Of the two hundred and ninety- 
seven convicts committed, ninety-six or nearly one-third were 
for two years or less, and one hundred and seventy-five were 
for three years or less. With this fact before us, we cannot 
see the force of the following remark in the warden’s report. 

Allow me, gentlemen, to call your particular attention to that 
portion of our criminal laws which justifies and legalizes the 
foreclosing of all the hopes of an unfortunate man. A thought 
can scarcely be indulged of trying to stimulate a man to re- 
form, if the time for imprisonment carries him beyond a natural 
expectation of meeting his friends. 

We have never been the advocates of long sentences, but we 
cannot favor the idea that they are to be accommodated to the 
preservation of friendships! In a majority of cases, one of the 
best signs of a complete reform is a convict’s voluntary and glad 
renunciation of most of his intimacies. 

Of the number received, one hundred and fifty-nine, or con- 
siderably more than half, were under twenty-five years, and 
only sixty-six had past middle age. Ninety-three were for- 
eigners, and only forty-seven of the whole number were unable 
to read and write. Among the punishments, the shower-bath 
(which is condemned most emphatically by a late Committee of 
the Legislature) was used two hundred and twenty-three times 
and the yoke eighty-eight times! 

A very suggestive table is presented of the names of convicts 
pardoned during the year ending Nov. 30, 1853, with their 
crime, sentences, &c. ‘The interest and value of the table 
would be greatly enhanced were the reasons of pardon given. 
The obvious propriety of such a disclosure, doubtless prompted 
some member of the Pennsylvania legislature to move, a few 
days since, an amendment to our State constitution.* 


* Parnponine Powrrs.—lIn lieu of Section 9, Article 2: 

The Governor shall have power to remit fines and forfeitures, to grant reprieves, 
commutations, and pardon after conviction for all crimes and offences, except treason 
and cases of impeachment, upon such conditions as he may think proper, subject, 
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he may suspend the execution of the sen- 
gislature at its next meeting, when the Legisla- 


pardon, commute the sentence, direct its execution, or grant a 
In case the Governor has once commuted the penalty of death for 


shall not again interfere to pardon such offenders without the ad- 


upon conviction for treason, 


pardon granted, stating the name and crime 
its date, and the date of the reprieve, commutation, or 


He shall communicate to the Legislature annually 
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No man can attentively examine this tabular statement of 
the sixty-four pardons extended to convicts in this single pri- 
son, without shame and apprehension :—shame that wholesome 
laws and the administration of them should be treated with so 
much contempt by those who are appointed to enforce their 
sanctions; and apprehension, lest they should become equally 
the contempt of the people, and thus compel every man to 
make and execute his own laws after the manner of other 
savages. Not half of the discharges from the Auburn prison in 
1853, were by expiration of sentence ! 

There is a singular disparity in the numbers which are re- 
turned by the different prisons under the head of “trade or 
occupation.” Of 748 in Auburn, 200 are reported as farmers, 
and 37 as laborers. Of 913 in Sing Sing, 15 were farmers 
and 896 were laborers. The location of the two institutions 
would lead us to expect some dissimilarity, but we think the 
terms are probably applied without much discrimination. In 
popular esteem, a farmer is one who owns or rents a farm, and 
cultivates it for a livelihood, while a laborer is one who serves 
for daily or monthly wages, whoever will employ him. Now 
there are many reasons why a farmer should escape tempta- 
tions to crime, which a laborer can scarcely fail to encounter ; 
and hence when we find six farmers to one laborer reported as 
convicts in one prison, and twenty-six laborers to one farmer in 
another prison, and both in the same State, we are quite non- 
plussed in our theories. 

2. The Cuinton Prison had 190 convicts on hand December 
1, 1853, whose average earnings through the year were 64 
cents per day, and their rations 9 cents per day, and they ask 
an appropriation by the Legislature of $47,000 for various pur- 
poses, which are duly specified. 

The Chaplain’s report speaks of the “unfortunate inmates 
of the institution,” and the same phrase is similarly applied in 
other parts of these documents. We beg, once for all, to suggest 
an allusion, at least now and then, to the “ unfortunate” people 
who are shot or stabbed by some fiend maddened with passion 
or strong drink, or whose life and limbs are put in jeopardy by 
a rail-road obstruction—or whose dwellings are forced in the 
defenceless hours of night for robbery, and if need be, for mur- 
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der—or whose persons and property are violated by lawless 
ruffiians and vagabonds. Asa brighter line in the picture, some 
reference might also be made to the “‘fortunate’’ sons of plunder 
and outrage, who serve a few weeks or months, and then are 
honored with a pardoning message from the Governor, or who 
succeed in entirely eluding the heavy-heeled conservators of 
the peace, and of course never receive the due reward of their 
deeds,—at least not from human hands. We trust this hint 
will suffice to enlarge the sphere of sympathy, so as to include 
the “ unfortunates’” on the outside of the prison walls, as well 
as those within. Satisfying ourselves with this brief stay and 
admonition at Clinton, we pass on to 

3. Sina Srne, where we find, in the male prison, at the date 
of the report, there were 918 against 805 at the same time last 
year. In both prisons (male and female) the daily average of 
the year was 960. 

Among the improvements of the year at this prison, is the 
introduction of camphene lamps. The agent regards this as 
“one of the best improvements of the age in State prison dis- 
cipline. It is in accordance,” he says, “with the spirit of 
humanity, and the officers introducing it should receive the 
gratitude of every philanthropist of the age.” Many philan- 
thropists have been weeping for some years over the inhuman- 
ity and false economy which has so long prevailed in this and 
other similar institutions, in spite of the example of the Eastern 
State Penitentiary, which has shone almost every where except 
into prisons on the Auburn plan of discipline. We are glad 
this cause of grief has been removed, and shall be happy to 
join in any suitable token of gratitude to those who gave the 
Sing Sing prisoners a chance to read by camphene lamps in 
their cells after dark. 

Some drawback is likely to occur from the earnings of this 
prison, which have figured in some annual reports. A judg- 
ment for $33,706, and some three or four other suits are pend- 
ing, which involve no inconsiderable sum. It is not surprising 
that the agent should demur a little to the imposition upon 
the present earnings of the prison, of this large burden of ver- 
dicts, counsel fees, &c., &c., against the prison, in suits occa- 
sioned by the dereliction or malfeasance of his predecessors in 
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office. But he should consider that whatever was falsely passed 
to the credit of the institution in previous years, has created a 
false standard of income for which he is not accountable. If 
the expenses of keeping the institution and its machinery in 
working order, and furnishing the needful care and subsistence 


‘to officers, agents and inmates are set on one side, and the cash 


paid or secured for the labor of the convicts on the other, the 
balance shows the gain or loss of the institution for the time 
being. Ifa former contractor contends that not half the labor 
he paid for was given and his claim is substantiated, it must be 
to the loss of the prison somewhere, and it makes but little dif- 
ference to the tax payers where it is inserted. The deficits 
of this prison required a legislative appropriation of $44,000 
in 1848, of $34,000 in 1849, of $41,000 in 1850, and of $27,000 
in 1852. ‘There is now demanded an appropriation of $18,000 
to meet the deficit of last year. $3,000 for arrears of fees for 
counsel, who threatened to sue if not paid, and $20,000 to meet 
the expenses of the current year. Surely rogues cost some- 
thing sooner or later.* | 

Of the three hundred and fourteen convicts committed to 
Sing Sing last year, one hundred and seventy-five, or consider- 
ably more than half were foreigners, the larger part from Ire- 
land. Of the sentences, one hundred and nine were for two years 
or less, and one hundred and seventy-nine do not exceed three 
years. Forty-seven pardons in a single twelve-month would 
hardly seem to be needful in a prison where nearly three-fifths of 
the sentences are for three years or less. Perhaps we deal too 
harshly with the ‘unfortunates,”’ and possibly it becomes us 
to make friends of them lest they should out-number the other 


* Since this paragraph was written, an official report to the New York Senate 
has been made, which shows a much worse state of the finances of the two prisons 
than we have presented. 


Sing Sing Prison. 
Total amount of indebtedness, according to the report of the agent, 
transmitted to the Legislature by Henry Storms, Inspector, $78,831 85 
Total amount of indebtedness as far as ascertained, against the Sing 


Sing Prison up to January, 1854, as reported to him, 137,181 31 
[This does not include the judgments against the prison. ] 


Auburn Prison. 


Amount claimed to be due as received by the Inspector in charge, $50,278 28 
Amount as reported by the Agent to the Inspector, 40,684 11 
Discrepancy, 9,594 17 
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class of “‘ unfortunates” who have suffered through their vil- 
lany, and turn the tables on them.* 

There are in this report two or three paragraphs on the sub- 
ject of disease and insanity, to which we must ask a moment’s 
attention. It will be remembered, that in the past controver- 
sies between the advocates and opponents of convict-separation, 
much stress has been laid on the comparative tendencies of 
separation and silent association to impair the health of body 
and mind. The physician of the Sing Sing prison says :-— 


A large number of our inmates are received in an impaired 
state of health, and add to this the depressing influence of 
prison restraints, and the effect of lodging nearly one thousand 
men in one building, each in a cell six feet eight inches by three 
feet six inches, and six feet six inches high, surrounded on three 
sides and above and below with stone, with iron doors, two- 
thirds of each of which are tight, and only the upper third 
grated, and you can form some idea of the amount of disease 
which must necessarily require treatment in an institution of 
this nature and extent. 


And then, as to the mental condition of the convicts, he 
says :— 


There have been three convicts transferred to the State 
Lunatic Asylum at Utica, and while referring to the insane, I 
beg leave to call your attention to the immediate and urgent 
necessity for an outer ward, for the reception and security of 
those who are afflicted with temporary insanity. These cases 
frequently occur, and are the source of much inconvenience, 
under the existing state of things, as we are obliged to keep 
them in the hall with the other prisoners, or in the hospital ; in 


either case, they are both annoying and injurious to the weary 
and sick, 


The physician prudently declines giving an opinion at pres- 
ent on the effect of the shower-bath as a means of punishment, 
as he had been only ten weeks in office at the date of his 
report. As two hundred and forty-seven showerings had been 
given in the year, which if equally distributed, would give 
nearly five a week, or fifty during the Doctor’s incumbency, 


_ * That this apprehension is not fanciful, will appear from a recent transaction 
in the State of Rhode Island. 
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we think he might have hazarded an opinion. Former medical 
reports on the subject, have been too positive to justify any great 
delay in deciding. 

The chaplain regards “the public services of the prison as 
the principal instrument of religion.” We should be sorry to 
think they are so, while we admit with the chaplain, that as they 
are often conducted, they seem to be a part of the punishment. 
We think his complaint of the ill-accommodations for chapel 
service at Sing Sing most reasonable, and we are sorry the 
system of discipline pursued in all congregate prisons forbids 
the instruction out of work hours, which he justly regards as 
so important, and which can be freely and most advantageously 
given in a separate prison. We also accord most fully in the 
sentiment of the chaplain, that a ‘“‘main consideration, in de- 
termining the moral effect of prison discipline, must ever be 
the degree to which the officers in every department give their 
example and influence on the side of piety and virtue. It is 
my firm conviction that this point demands much more atten- 
tion than it receives.”’ 

We are aware how very large a portion of our present num- 
ber is occupied with the transactions of a few State Peni- 
tentiaries. But were the whole so occupied, it would be quite 
consonant to the design of the publication. We have surveyed 
cursorily five of the most important penal institutions in the 
United States. They are established and conducted on princi- 
ples, in some respects, diametrically opposite. We have taken 
up the chief points in their discipline, economy, population, 
diseases, (corporeal and mental,) mortality and financial results. 
We have given some of the chief conclusions to which a 
year’s observation and experience have conducted the various 
officers; and the remedies suggested for existing evils; and as a 
‘Society for the alleviation of the miseries of public prisons,” 
we are constrained to say, that giving equal credit to the vari- 
ous reports before us, the Hastern State Penitentiary answers 
the purposes of a penal institution far more perfectly than 
either of the others on whose reports we have commented. 
Resting entirely on the public documents now before us, we 
challenge any candid, intelligent man or body of men to say, 
that either of the New York prisons shows any advantages over 
ours, or to deny that ours shows many advantages over theirs. 














DOES CRIME INCREASE ? 


Ant. IL—DOES CRIME INCREASE? 


THERE are few statements connected with the subject-mat- 
ters of our Journal that give us less satisfaction, than those 
which relate to the increase of crime. The data on which such 
statements are chiefly founded are so various, even where they 
are not entirely erroneous; and are influenced by so many 
causes of a mere local, temporary, or incidental character, that 
the resujis are very likely to mislead those who trust them. 

The appointment of a magistrate, or judge, or public prose- 
cutor of more than usual firmness or severity—the presence of 
a single man of a certain temperament on a grand jury—the 
enactment of a new law for the suppression of some particular 
offence or class of offences, or the change of even a single 
clause of an existing law, modifying the terms of prosecution or 
punishment, are among the occurrences which essentially affect 
the criminal returns of a city or larger community ; so that the 
actual amount of crime may far exceed or fall much below 
what these returns would indicate. 

It is doubtless within the knowledge of most of the readers 
of our Journal, that many offences are winked at, or at least 
suffered to pass unnoticed, in the hope that they will not in- 
crease, or perhaps from a fear that a prosecution would do 
more harm than good. Sometimes a law is retained for the 
sake of its in terrorem influence, while it is understood that an 
attempt ‘to execute it would be unsuccessful, or only lead to its 
repeal. Now let a magistrate be commissioned, who is resolved 
that, in whatever else he fails, he will make himself a terror to 
evil doers, or let a prosecuting officer be appointed who prides 
himself upon his energy, and who feels bound to atone for the 
deficiency of a predecessor whom he has managed to supplant, 
and the per centage of crime in such a district would show 

an alarming advance, and many ingenious speculations would 
soon be current and many striking contrasts would be pre- 
sented, touching the state of education, the character, nativity 
and pursuits of the population, &c., &c. 
It is to be observed further, that the same causes which ope- 
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rate to increase or diminish crime in one locality, may operate 
equally to produce the reverse in some other. Gangs of counter- 
feiters, or spurious coin makers, or burglars, may safely prose- 
cute their nefarious purposes in a city or town where the police 
is known to be weak and unwary, and where they may enjoy 
facilities which it would be difficult to find elsewhere. But 
where their plans are matured, they may consummate them in 
some remote place, and if undetected, may pass on from city 
to city. But wherever their career is interrupted, the criminal 
returns of the place where the denouement occurs, will indicate 
a material change for the worse, while on the whole, the aggre- 
gate of overt crime is little, if at all affected. The truth is 
that the sum total of crime in a country, varies very little from 
year to year, except by the emmigration of rogues. The na- 
tural increase would result only from the wider influence of 
parental neglect and vicious example. A poverty-stricken, 
brawling, sottish home will be likely to breed some half dozen 
thieves and vagabonds, in addition to the couple that gave 
them life. Ifa ray of light and hope is darted in upon them by 
the call of a Sunday-school teacher, or other Christian and 
benevolent visitors, the feet of one or more of their wretched 
offspring may be turned into the path of industry and virtue. 
But in the absence of any influence of this sort, society must 
calmly await the growth of such nuisances, and dispose of them 
as well as it may at their maturity. It is obviously in the 
order of providence that the wicked shall not live out half 
their days, and this of itself 1s one chief barrier to the over- 
flowing tide of criminality. 

The only satisfactory evidence that crime is really on the de- 
crease, must be sought in the number, adaptation and ‘efficiency 
of counteracting agencies. The true way is to look at the means 
by which the sources of a criminal population are cut off, and 
if these are active and appropriate, we may be sure the effect 
will follow the cause. As every successful effort to stimulate 
industry is, in the like degree, a preventive of idleness, so every 
well devised and efficient scheme to inculcate principles of vir- 
tue and honesty, has a corresponding agency in reducing the 
aggregate of crime. If ignorance and intemperance, fill our 
gaols, knowledge and sobriety will empty them, or rather divert 
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73 
their tenants; and on the other hand, however flattering may 
be the constabulary returns or prison reports in a district 
where these counteracting agencies are weak or wanting, their 
favorable aspect must be ascribed to some cause other than a 
diminution in the strength of criminal proclivities and habits. 

If the fuel that feeds the fire is removed, the fire will become 
extinct—will burn itself out. If the springs are dried up, the 
stream will cease to flow. If the stimulus to the vile and 
ferocious passions of men is withdrawn, they will be com- 
paratively harmless, even if they are not brought under the 
controlling influence of right principles. Hence when we see 
the consumption of intoxicating drinks reduced ninety per cent. 
—when we see schools of learning and industry, pure morals 
and true religion established in every neighborhood—when 
idleness and vagrancy, (infant and adult,) disappear from the 
streets—when we see the day of sacred rest improved as its 
benevolent author designed it to be, for the repose of the body 
and the improvement of the mind and heart—when we see our 
penal laws adjusted to the true conditions of society and ad- 
ministered with an even hand, so that the magistrate shall be 
not only a terror to evil doers, but a praise to such as do well, 
then and not till then we. shall know assuredly that whatever 
figures say, the fountains of crime are to a large extent sealed 
up, and of necessity there must be a corresponding decrease in 
the number and volume of the streams. 

The reverse of all this is equally true. If the provocatives 
to a criminal life are in full force and effect, we may be confident 
that crime is on the increase. ‘There are many circumstances 
to vary the reports of crime, but none to vary the operation of 
the causes of crime,—except their removal. 

We should be slow to confide in any estimate that puts the 
number of regular systematic professional street-beggars in 
Philadelphia at less than 700; or the number of vagrant beg- 
ging children at less than 1800. In the former, we include all 
the step-sitters, and the corner-standers, and the music grind- 
ers, and all others who solicit alms in the street, or at the doors, 
or gates of dwellings. In the latter, we include all the boys 
and girls who go about with baskets or bags, picking up chips 
and bits of wood from the pavements, and from board-yards, 
VoL. I1x.—10 
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searching ash-barrels for coal, and trying the latches of back 
doors and gates upon pretence of begging for cold victuals. 
Though not strictly beggars, all the children who go about 
peddling shoe-laces, matches, tooth-picks, fruit, &c., must, for our 
present purpose, be classed with the rest. In some respects, 
their exposure to the contraction of vicious habits is far greater 
than of the regular begging group. We have seen, on a cold 
winter’s morning as early as 8 o'clock, a company of thirteen 
women and children, boys and girls, black and white, huddled 
together around the rear gate of one of our principal hotels— 
each with a basket, and all awaiting the first opening of the 
gate to rush in. ‘‘ First come, first served” is the motto, and a 
barrel-full of bones, half-consumed vegetables and fragments of 
bread would be thrown out, to be culled by the haggard party, 
according to taste and appetite. We have seen a police officer 
pass this self-same shrinking, shivering company, crouching 
down at the alley gatp as if by contact to keep each other 
warm, and turn his eyes upon them as if they were pigs or dogs. 

Does he not know that these are the seeds from which grow 
those sturdy thieves, and drunkards and rioters that sometimes 
prove so nearly a match for him and his fellows? Would he 
pay as little heed to a handful of shavings blazimg under the 
floor of a dwelling house, or in the middle of the loft of a paper- 
warehouse? But the certainty that neglect of the blaze will 
be followed by the destruction of the building, is no greater 
than the certainty that a neglect of these vagrant beggars and 
street children will result, in a majority of cases, in an open 
and bold career of crime. f 

If there is adequate cause for a large amount of crime in 


the ignorance, the vicious habits and the unrestrained licen- 


tiousness of large classes of the community, we do not want 
a voice from the station house or the prison to tell us that 
offences are rank and rife. Where the plague rages we 
know there must be death, whether the bills of mortality 
show it or not. If we know that in any city or district there 
are now, for every five hundred inhabitants, at least ten places 
licensed and unlicensed, at which intoxicating drinks may be 
had by the glass, while at this time last year there were only 
eight to the same number of inhabitants, it requires no diviner 
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to tell that there is a proportionate increase of crime and pov- 
erty and misery, and so also if the case is happily reversed. 

What we mean to say then, is simply this, that the legisla- 
tor, the reformer, the lover of his fellow-men and the seeker of 
their highest good, will find it much wiser and safer to look at 
the position of the prominent causes of, or incentives to crime, 
and at the various agencies that are supposed to exert a counter- 
acting influence, than to look at the number of convictions of, 
or arrests for crime,—the former being certain and invariable 
‘in their operation, and the latter loose and unreliable. . 


ART. IIlL—HOUSES OF REFUGE AND REFORMATION. 


. FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MANAGERS OF THE WEST- 
ERN HOUSE Of REFUGE. 1853. pp. 40. Rochester, N. Y. 

. THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PROVIDENCE REFORM 
SCHOOL. 1852. pp. 47. 

3. THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
THE CINCINNATI HOUSE OF REFUGE. 1854. pp. 3]. 

. TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF MAN- 
AGERS OF THE HOUSE OF REFUGE. auth 1854. With 
illustrations, designs, &c. pp. 60. 

. TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MANAGERS OF 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE REFORMATION OF JUVENILE DE- 
LINQUENTS. New York, 1854. pp. 47. 

. SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF NEW YORK JUVENILE ASYLUM. 
1854. pp. 20. 


THERE are few things more hopeful in the present aspect of 
the times than the multiplication and extension of Houses of 
Refuge and Reformation for children and youth. Those who 
have observed with much care the various processes by which a 
depraved character is built up, can appreciate, in some degree, 
the importance of any means to interrupt them. But it is only 
those who have seen and known the incorrigibility of a finished 
rogue, that can put a proper estimate on early r reformatory 
influences. . 

A convict is the most difficult of all bipeds to manage. 
The surface of his moral nature is worn so smooth by unsuc- 
cessful attempts to mould it aright, that we look almost in vain 
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for some place to make a new attachment. Asa smooth globular 
body, covered with the slimy sediment of the mud-hole in which 
it lazily floats, is only thrown farther off by the attempt to 
catch hold of it, so a convict not only resists and repels efforts 
for his recovery, but seems oftentimes to deteriorate under them. 

But it is not exactly so with the strippling in crime. The 
scales are not so close nor so thick that no sensitive part can be 
reached. He is, indeed, callous to many of the gentler in- 
fluences which easily sway a comparatively unvitiated moral 
nature. But there remain some self-respect; some regard to 
the good opinion of others; some apprehension of the indefinite 
danger and disgrace involved in a criminal career, on which we 
can lay hold while we try reclaiming measures. 

Coming down to the period of childhood and youth all is 
encouraging and hopeful. Under the parental roof, in the 
midst of ripe domestic virtues, reproof and restraint are little 
more than the silken threads with which the florist does not 
hesitate to confine the tenderest flowers. So gradually are 
they extended and strengthened as the child’s nature expands 
itself, that their full power is developed almost without the 
consciousness of their existence, and the youth goes forth with 
all his sympathies on the side of virtue and integrity. If such 
a spectacle is rare, it is because the process leading to it is 
neglected. The benevolent Creator, under whose direct au- 
thority the family relation is established, has kindly fitted its 
several parts to produce this result uniformly. Whatever in- 
terrupts or hinders its working out His most beneficent pur- 
poses comes from some perversion of His gift. 

A father or mother converted into a brute by the indulgence 
of a base appetite, becomes to a family of little children like 
‘Ca wild boar out of the woods” turned into a garden of delicate 
flowers, and we must remove them from the enclosure by the 
best means we can devise. 

The most successful efforts will be those which are directed 
to the earliest period of life. Homes for poor little children, 
whose parents are incapable of taking proper care of them or 
whose circumstances oblige them to forego the care which they 
would gladly bestow, will prove, in proportion to their cost, by far 
the most efficient institutions for thinning out the convict army. 
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Asylums for young children who are too old for the “‘ Home,”’ 
and too young for the ‘‘ Refuge,” come next in the order of 
promising efforts of this class. The establishment of enough of 
these to accommodate some two or three thousand children in 
New York or Philadelphia, would be a most profitable invest- 
ment of private or public funds. 

Then we have those justly popular institutions known as 
Houses of Refuge or Reformation for juvenile delinquents, 
such as are now established in Portland, Boston, Provi- 
dence, New York, Westborough, Rochester, Pittsburg, Cin- 
cinnati and Chicago, as well as in our own city. ‘These are 
invaluable institutions, and their value, other things being 
equal, is in proportion to the immaturity of their inmates.’ 
The imminent danger to which these institutions are exposed, 
is the admission of a class of subjects whose maturity in crimi- 
nal character and habits forbids a method of treatment which 
their immaturity of years seems to claim. Tor these last, we 
need a penal establishment less rigid in its discipline than the 
Penitentiary, but yet strictly speaking a prison—in which the 
penal element shall be so merged in educational, industrial, 
moral and domestic appliances, as to be scarcely visible within 
the walls; while a resistance to these influences, or clear 
evidence that the subject of them needs a severer application 
of the penal power, should be a sufficient cause for his removal 
to the Penitentiary proper. 

We are thus brought back again to the borders of the adult 
community of rogues and vagabonds—from which our gaols and 
Penitentiaries, and houses of correction, as they are called, are 
supplied. We have taken some pains lately to ascertain the 
measure of confidence which is felt, by persons most nearly 
connected with the care and oversight of these institutions, in 
their salutary influence upon those who are subjected to their 
discipline, and we have been pained and disappointed to find 
how very little it is. 

In a large proportion of convicts, the fruits of a criminal 
life are apparent in a general paralysis not only of the moral 
faculties but of the physical capacities. While there are a 
few men of peculiar temperament, whose criminal tendencies 
have been developed suddenly, or in a form which does not in- 
volve debasing indulgence of the appetite, the larger part have 
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lost (if indeed they ever possessed) the capacity of improve- 
ment. A stupid man is a very unpromising subject of any sort 
of discipline. If, besides being stupid, he is stubborn and wil- 
ful, the difficulty is greatly aggravated ; but it caps the climax, 
to add malignity to stubbornness and stupidity, and yet this is 
often the compound of which a warden and the keepers of a 
Penitentiary are expected to dispose. When it is considered 
how rare is a thorough permanent reformation of a hardened 
offender, and at how early an age the hardening process is 
commenced and oftentimes even completed, the desirableness 
of more general and generous provision in all our chief towns 
for the rescue and correction of young transgressors can 
scarcely be exaggerated. 

In the documents whose titles are prefixed, we have very 
gratifying evidence of a growing attention to this subject, and 
regret that we have not space for at least a synopsis of their 
contents. 

The oldest of the institutions named is that in New York, 
and its care was extended, during last year, to eight hundred 
and twenty-one boys and girls, four hundred and forty of whom 
were disposed of to the satisfaction of the Managers. A com- 
modious building is in progress on Randall’s Island, which will 
probably be occupied by or before January 1855, and which 
will.accommodate one thousand inmates. 

Next in age is the Philadelphia House of Refuge, whose 
twenty-sixth report evinces a deep and earnest confidence in 
the appropriateness of such an agency to the counteraction 
of vicious propensities. ‘They have just completed a stately 
pile of buildings, at an expense of upwards of three hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, and expect soon to have under care 
between six hundred and seven hundred inmates in both de- 
partments. ‘The privilege of sending boys and girls to the in- 
stitution has been extended to all the counties in the Eastern 
district of the State. 

Seven hundred different delinquents have been under the 
care of the institution during the year, and of three hundred 
and thirty-four discharged, two hundred and fourteen were by 
indenture. It is satisfactory to know, that in a large majority 
of cases, the parties to such indentures are mutually content. 
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It is also worthy of notice, that the expense of these institu- 
tions is not entirely a tax on the public, though it would be a 
most profitable investment if it were. The industrial employ- 
ment of the inmates of the Philadelphia Refuge, yielded about 
$8,000 last year, which is nearly one-third of the total expense 
incurred in their maintenance. 

The Western House of Refuge at Rochester, N. Y., is de- 
signed for the reception of only two hundred inmates, and all 
boys. The number offered, so far exceeds the accommodation, 
that the report before us urges the erection of a new wing, 
capacious enough to hold one hundred and fifty. The average 
age of the inmates is a few days short of thirteen years, and of 
the one hundred and twelve received during the year, forty (or 
about one-third) were of Irish parentage, and only thirty-nine 
American. Of the seventy-two who left the institution during 
the year, just half were indentured, chiefly to farmers. 

The third report of the Cincinnati House of Refuge indicates 
the prosperous condition of the institution. The average num- 
ber for the year was one hundred and eighty-nine. Only fifty 
of the one hundred and forty-seven received were of American 
parentage, and sixty-eight were under thirteen years of age. 
Of two hundred and one discharged, ninety-six were inden- 
tured—fifty-two of them to farmers. 

We perceive the very large number of eighty-two “ returned 
to friends.”” We have no doubt that such a disposal of a Re- 
fuge boy or girl is sometimes very judicious, but we should be 
surprised to find that eighty-two inmates could have been com- 
mitted to such an institution who had friends in esse or in posse, 
that could take suitable care of them. We incline to think 
that much more is often yielded to the importunity of friends 
in such cases, than the sober judgment of a Board of Managers 
would approve, or the good of the parties, or of the community 
would justify. It is an error on the side of humane feeling, but 
not less an error for all that. 

The expenditures of the institution were $35,000, of which 
sum, $31,000 was from the public treasury. Making brooms, 
and stitching boot-legs afford the chief employment to the in- 
mates, and yielded together about $3,000 last year. Among 
the expenditures are ‘“pea-nuts, cakes and candy, $24 65,” 
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and “fire crackers, $24 75,’’—all lawful and proper in their 
place. | 

The Providence Reform School is a different institution from 
our ordinary Houses of Refuge. Some of its inmates are really 
convicts. Of ninety-one received last year, one-third were 
fifteen years of age or upwards, and only twenty-six were below 
twelve. Of the causes of commitments, thirty-one were theft. 
The “sentences” of twenty-five were during minority, and 
twenty-two for periods of from two to eight years. 

During the year, one hundred and seventy-eight different 
inmates were under care, at an expense of $10,476—of which 
$8,000 was paid from the public treasury. The labor of the 
inmates is engaged for a contractor for five years in cabinet 
work, at the rate of 114 cents a day for all over eleven years 
of age, and 53 for all under—the time to be seven hours a day, 
and the contractor to furnish his own motive power, tools, Xe. 

The connection of this institution with the State authorities 
has occasioned the incidental discussion of a point of general 
interest. It seems the General Assembly, without any notice 
to the trustees or officers, passed an act for the release of one 
of the State convicts committed to the Reform School. 
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No application (say the trustees) was made to us, or any 
representation of the facts upon which the petition was based, 
and no opportunity for the exercise of the discretion vested by 
law in this Board was granted. The first announcement they 
received of the proceeding was the duly attested order for re- 
lease. Against this perversion of the pardoning power, the 
trustees take the earliest occasion to enter their formal and 
earnest protest. As a speedy and certain method of neutrali- 
zing the good effect of the institution, by impairing the moral 
influence which its managers now hold over the inmates, this 
action of the General Assembly is deeply to be regretted. The 
efficacy of punishment consists not in its severity, but in its 
certainty. Let the idea once gain ground that a sentence to 
the Reform School carries with it no greater certainty of ex- 
ecution than a sentence to the State Prison of late years has 
done, and the efficiency of the institution is lost—it had better 
be closed at once. 
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Those who know the character and standing of the gentle- 
men who use this language, will readily admit that it has no 
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opinion from such a source will not, we trust, be without its 
influence; for as they very justly remark, ‘‘the pardoning 
power is the highest and the most delicate trust that can be 
confided to man, and one which, of all others, is most lable to 
abuse when incautiously exercised.” The mischief of thus tri- 
fling with the solemn adjudications of law has been already 
most seriously felt in the Providence Reform School, as it is in 
all our prisons where the same abuses are practised. 

From the New York Juvenile Asylum we have the second 
annual report, and among the most hopeful features it presents, 
is the AGE of its inmates—none being over fourteen. Of three 
hundred and sixty-one received during the year, one hundred 
and thirty-four were born in foreign countries, and eighty of 
them in Ireland. Nearly one hundred were committed as 
vagrants and truants, and fifty as thieves; one hundred and 
sixty-seven were totally unschooled. 

The asylum has gained so strong a hold on the confidence of 
its friends, that they have purchased a lot of twenty-three 
acres at a cost of $33,000, and are about to commence the 
erection of appropriate buildings. Incipient measures have 
also been adopted to provide an asylum for the like class of 
girls. We have room for only a single extract from the re- 
port of the directors, and that is on a subject of general inter- 
est to those who are contemplating similar enterprizes. We 
submit it without comment. 





One of the greatest difficulties we have had to encounter in 
the management of the asylum, has been the disposition mani- 
fested by new comers to escape: and it is a difficulty which we 
shall always have, unless we enclose our asylum with a wall. 
To such a measure there seems to be many and serious objec- 
tions. It would, indeed, be easy to prevent escapes by confin- 
ing boys within high walls. 

Our object, however, is not simply or mainly to keep boys, 
but to reform them, and it is questionable whether confining 
them too strictly will accomplish that object. It appears to us 
that the great object aimed at in the training of a neglected 
child is to inspire him with correct principles. If you would 
truly benefit him, you must gain his confidence, his love, his 
respect—to do this it may be necessary occasionally to restrain 
him for a short period; but the moment you have obtained an 
influence over him, give him his liberty. It will teach him self- 
Vou. Ix.—11 
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reliance, and he will not feel when the pressure of guardians 
and keepers is removed, that unconquerable disposition to go 
back to his old haunts and habits. This appears to be an im- 
portant principle which should be introduced in all our institu- 
tions for the reformation of the young. Although we have no 
walls and no means of restraining our boys but their own wills, 
we have lost but thirty out of three hundred and seventy-three 
—and of those escaped it is confidently believed that many of 
them are profiting by the lessons here taught them, and will 
not again subject themselves to arrest. 


A movement has just been made in the Senate of Virginia for 
the establishment of a House of Refuge for the juvenile offend- 
ers of the State. About thirty of the inmates of the Peniten- 
tiary are stated to be under twenty years of age. As this Peni- 
tentiary is on the old plan of association, its inmates “are 
justly: regarded as in a course of training which will make them 
proficients in all manner of criminal practices. If it were the 
object of our penal laws to furnish society with graduates in 
the criminal arts a fitter school than this could not be provided; 
—and so far as we can learn, our jails are schools of the same 
character—where the young and inexperienced learn from old 
and practised offenders, and speedily become corrupt as they.” 

We have space only to add that in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, a resolution has been reported by a standing committee 
appropriating $20,000 towards establishing a Reform School 
for girls, similar to that for boys at Westborough—provided a 
like sum is raised by private donations within six months. 

Even this superficial review of a few pamphlets, treating of 
the sources and correctives of youthful depravity, impresses us 
with the conviction that hopeful efforts must after all be 
directed to CHILDREN and their HOMES. It has been said that 
as ‘“‘surely as a tad-pole will change into a frog, the little 
fellow who pursues you the length of a street with the stump of 
a broom in his hand, will one day pick your pockets, and be a 
frequent burden on the public treasury.”’ This last event de- 
pends on circumstances. There is no absolute necessity laid upon 
a street-child to become a rogue, as there is upon the tad-pole 
to become a frog. It requires no miraculous power to bring 
the street-boy to better habits, and train him for usefulness. 
John Pounds was a mere man, with mere human power, and 
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our readers know what he did in effecting moral metamorpho- 
ses. Thomas Wright, the Manchester philanthropist; had 
nothing to work with but a kind heart and an inflexible perse- 
verence in effort, and we know what he did with sterner stuff 
than a street-boy. <A tad-pole will become a frog by the very 
law of his nature, but no such law binds a truant boy or an in- 
cipient thief to become an outcast or a felon. The truer logic 
has been expressed in a form like this: 


Because he (“‘ anybody’s child,’’) cannot be made to mend his 
ways in a few weeks; because it is not easy to make him the 
quiet inhabitant of a monotonous reformatory ward; because he 
cannot recognize a ministering angel in a drill sergeant; be- 
cause he is slow to learn, and has a disgust for the irksome 
foundations of education; because the wild animal of a London 
alley cannot, in a few days, become a lap-dog for lady visitors 
to pat and smooth; voices begin to cry aloud that the case is 
hopeless. Let our voice cry aloud, instead, To whom does any- 
body’s child belong? To some of us, surely; if not to all of us. 
What are our laws if they secure for this child no protection ? 
What are we if, under our eyes, anybody’s child grows up to 
be everybody’s enemy ? 

Anybody’s child is undoubtedly somebody’s child. To dis- 
cover this somebody who basely deserts it, should be the duty 
of the State; and the law’s heaviest hand would we lay upon 
this somebody. The State, professing and calling itself Chris- 
tian, and therefore refusing to breed plagues and wild beasts, 
and rubbish to be shot into the bottomless pit, should systemati- 
cally take that child, and make it a good citizen. And as it 
can, in most cases, find out somebody when he or she has done 
a murder on the body, so let it find out somebody guilty of the 
worse murder of this child’s soul, and punish that heaviest of 
all offenders, in pocket and person. 

Anybody’s child is a little fiend, a social curse, a hypocrite, 
a liar, a thief. Admitted. But if the State had long ago 
made somebody accountable for the child, and taken upon itself 
the duties of parent, anybody’s child, in lieu of the dreadful 
creature you recoil from, would now be a hopeful little fellow, 
with the rose of youth upon his cheeks, and the truth of happy 
childhood on his lips. 

Anybody’s child cannot too soon become the adopted child 
of us all; and the somebody who gave it birth cannot too soon 
or too relentlessly be made to pay the charges of the adoption, 
or be punished in default. 
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Piscellaneous Woaotices. 


New York Prisons.—As one fruit of the spirited and perserving labors 
of the New York Prison Association, there seems to be quite a waking up 
to the necessity of some radical reform in that State. In addition to the 
brief analysis presented in another part of the present number, of the 
annual reports of the State Prisons, we have to say, that a very general 
dissatisfaction exists in respect to their management, and especially ts it 
regarded as a shameful result, that the public should be saddled with an 
excess of nearly one hundred thousand dollars in a single year in the expen- 
ditures over the earnings. The following paragraph from the Albany Even- 
ing Journal is plain spoken enough. 


These institutions (the State prisons) for a few years past have been 
either very incompetently or very dishonestly managed. “No department of 
the Government has been so miserably administered; and in none is reform, 
of the most thurough and radical character, more imperatively demanded. 
Facts have been, or may be developed, which would prove conclusively that 
the greatest knaves have not been sent to our prisons by our courts. Hstab- 
lished to punish crime, they have become prolific sources of peculation and 
fraud. 


What if some of the convicts, taking this paragraph for the verdict of 
public opinion, should seize some suitable occasion for an involuntary ex- 
change of position with the inspectors or officers, simply on the ground,’ 
that in the confusion or imperfection of public affairs, the greatest rogues 
had been left outside? It would be a new phase of summary justice, 
and not without interest,—to the parties at least. 

It is but two or three years since a thorough investigation of the condi- 
tion of all these prisons was made, and a very elaborate report presented to 
the State Legislature. This report embodied more or less distinctly the 
following propositions. 


That a great majority of the convicts are susceptible of being influenced 
by the same good motives and impulses which influence other men, and 
therefore that a system based upon reason and kindness, tending to inspire 
feelings of self-respect, hopefulness and penitence, ought to be adopted in 
all our prisons, so far as is practicable ; that the use of the yoke and shower- 
bath as punishments ought to be discontinued; that all punishments for 
breaches of discipline should be inflicted under the direction of the warden, 
and by some person unconcerned in the offence; that some systematic aid 
and encouragement should be afforded to discharged convicts by the State, 
by allowing them compensation for overwork or otherwise; that rigid and 
frequent examinations should be made of the prisons and county jails in the 
State, under legislative direction; and that the government of the prisons 
should be entirely separated from party influences. 


These views of needful reforms are fully endorsed by the Executive of 
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the State. We quote his language as having a much wider sphere of 
application than that which the subject geographically embraces. 


The management of these institutions demands mental and moral quali- 
ties of the highest order. And these are inadequate without the advantages 
of long experience in the performance of the complicated and difficult duties 
of controlling depraved men—of maintaining discipline and order without 
undue severity—and of elevating them to the condition of useful and re- 
spectable members of society. It is impossible that the requisite experience 
can be obtained under our present system, which affords an insufficient 
compensation to the officers, and renders the tenure of their places depen- 
dent upon political changes. While it is true that under our form of gov- 
ernment, official stations should ordinarily be held by those who reflect the 
sentiments of the people with regard to the measures and policy of govern- 
ment, our charitable institutions, and those designed for the punishment of 
crime, should be placed beyond the reach of political influences. 

Fortunately, our public establishments for the relief of bodily or mental 
infirmities, and for the reformation of juvenile delinquents, have by common 
consent been left under the charge and control of capable and philanthropic 
individuals, without respect to their political sentiments. ‘Their successful 
management, and the liberal support which has been accorded to them 
under the influence of public sentiment, have been just occasions for State 
pride. The same principles of freedom from party action, which have ren- 
dered our Asylums for the Insane, the Deaf, the Blind and the Idiotic, and 
our Houses of Refuge for juvenile offenders, so successful, should be applied 
to our prisons and penitentiaries. Humanity, justice and policy, all dictate 
that our prisons which are designed to punish crime, to reform offenders, 
and to protect society from outrage and violence, should be rescued from 
the destructive influences of party spirit and partizan influence. 

It appears from a report submitted to the last Assembly, by a legislative 
Committee appointed in 1851, that the average length of time for which 
the wardens and agents have held their offices since 1834, does not exceed 
eighteen months, and that the State has had the benefit of less experience 
in the performance of the delicate, complicated and important duties of 
these stations, than is deemed necessary to the successful conduct of the 
most simple business pursuits of life ! 

I suggest the propriety of allowing to convicts, as a reward for industry 
and good conduct, some portion of their earnings for the benefit of them- 
selves or their families. This would be calculated to animate them with 
hope—to create habits of foresight and prudence, and by enabling them to 
assist their families, would cultivate the better instincts of their nature. It 
would also give them, at the expiration of their terms of imprisonment, some 
means of support, until they could overcome the difficulties of obtaining em- 
ployment. In numerous instances, discharged convicts are led to the com- 
mission of crime by the poverty and want consequent upon the prejudices 
which exist against them. Humanity and policy alike dictate that every 
encouragement should be afforded to these unfortunate persons to retrieve 
their past errors. 


In the main, these principles and measures must commend themselves to 
every enlightened statesman. Would that we could regard them as some- 
thing more than theory. It would be considered a mark of weakness, if 
not of madness, for a man to propose, in an electioneering assembly, when 
any office of patronage or profit was to be filled, that all political preferences 
should be dismissed and the simple inquiry be for an honest, capable man! 
When our prisons are so constructed as to separate convicts one from the 
other—when our penal laws are framed and administered with an even 
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hand—when our prison officers are selected “for mental and moral qualities 
of the highest order,” apart from all political considerations, and when the 
Executive will be content to let judicial processes take their due course, 
we shall look fora great reduction in prison population, and a notable dimi- 
nution of crime. When will it be? 


ee 


Try our Way.—We are glad to see that the Executive of so old and 
influential a state as Tennessee, has come to the conclusion, that the pre- 
vailing method of treating convicts is not likely to succeed. ‘There was a 
time when the “ New Penitentiary in Tennessee” was represented from year 
to year as in successful operation. It is on the Auburn or silent plan. The 
number of re-commitments was shown to be very small, and the earnings of 
two years were said to have exceeded the expenses by the large sum of 
$14,430. “A very favorable result according to the number of prisoners— 
none more so from any penitentiary in the land.”* A committee of the 
Legislature gave the institution and its management their unqualified ap- 
probation, and declared their conviction that “ the success of the discipline 
would cause the most stern and unbending prejudice to yield.” But alas! 
the gold has become dim. 

The Governor says in his message that the penitentiary has, so far, failed 
in all the leading objects of its creation. He argues that the confinement 
of persons within the prison-house, or “ prison-walls of a penitentiary, with 
the view of reforming them in their moral character, has been proven by 
all experience to be a great error, and it is not now contended for as a re- 
forming institution by any one who has become at all familiar with the 
subject. ‘There is not one in every thousand convicts whose moral condi- 
tion is improved by such imprisonment, but on the contrary, most of them, 
if not all, are made worse than they were before, and become more con- 
firmed in crime.” 

There is a little incident in the history of the Tennessee Penitentiary 
which impressed us. The Legislature passed an act requiring the super- 
intendent to furnish each convict who had been accustomed to the use of 
tobacco, with such a supply of the article, by the day or week, as in the use of 
a “prudent discretion” he sees fit. This provision was directly in the face 
of the professional opinion of more than one penitentiary medical officer, 
that the immediate, sudden and total prohibition of tobacco to convicts need 
not be feared as leading to even temporary indisposition. 

It is not impossible that some local or peculiar cause may be assigned for 
the failure of the New Penitentiary in Tennessee to answer its purpose, 
but we venture to suggest that before a reformatory power is so peremptorily 
denied to all penitentiary establishments, the Legislature of Tennessee try 
our way. ‘T'ry the Pennsylvania principle of convict-separation. Let 
the Legislature make up its mind that the profit on the prisoner’s earnings 


* Thirteenth Annual Report of (Boston) Prison Discipline Society, p. 60. 
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is a very subordinate point, and that the first and chief object is to break up 
criminal associations and habits, by a total severance of the guilty man from 
all his companionship in crime, and a fair opportunity to cultivate whatever 
intellectual or moral power he may have left. Let there be in the prison 
structure all reasonable safeguards to health, which pure and abundant air, 
personal and cellular cleanliness, and steady employment can sypply. Give 
the convict to understand that hard work, the privation of liberty and kin- 
dred society, coarse ‘food and the rigid enforcement of discipline, is the pro- 
cess by which the government hopes to win him to a better way of life. 
Let his overseers or keepers be intelligent, sober minded and strictly moral 
men, who know how to be firm without being stern, and how to vindicate 
the justice of law, and yet leave the convict with something that is of value 
to him as a man. Ina word, sEPARATE him as completely as possible from all 
influences and associations that favor his past course of life, and subject him 
to every influence and association that shall wean him from it and prepare 
him to take a new position at his discharge, and when he leaves the prison- 
gate give him a cheerful word to encourage his heart, and the means of 
honestly keeping soul and body together for a week or two, and then tell 
us how many come out “ worse than they were before, and more confirmed 
in crime.” 

We are not sanguine in our expectation of reform in prisons or prisoners. 
But there are certain laws governing human motives and acts which are 
inflexible in their operations. ‘To make punishment effective as a means of 
reform, there must be (1) a sense of its desert; (2) a conviction that it is 
inflicted with reluctance and from necessity; (3) that it is not manifestly 
disproportionate to the offence; (4) that it is administered with an equal 
hand, and (5) that the ultimate design of the infliction, in its whole process, 
is the advantage of the weaker party. With these elements duly incorpo- 
rated into a penal system, and prominent in its administration, we shall 
have confidence that in a majority of first convictions to a seperate peni- 
tentiary, reformation will be accomplished. 
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Rocue Manuracrory.—There are probably more @f these establishments 
in all our chief cities, than the most astute and sagacious policemen have ever 
noted. They are of all grades and capacities. There are some where little 
children are worked up into whining beggars and petty thieves; and others 
where youth are prepared to be either the dupes and tools of master-villains, 
or their successors in the business; and others still where those of consi- 
derable skill and practice are farther initiated into the mysteries of 
iniquity. Such manufactories can be counted by hundreds in any of our 
cities, but it is rare that we have as clear a report of their productions as 
the case we are about to state. 

The attention of a benevolent gentleman, walking in the streets of Lon- 
don, was arrested by the sight of a man standing idly at the end of a narrow 
street. He accosted him, and after a time their conversation become quite 
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personal. The confidence of the man was so completely won by the 
benevolence and evident sincerity of the stranger who had accosted him, 
that he agreed to call and see him. 

At the appointed time the call was made. The gentleman’s cordial 
welcome soon put the man at ease, and in the course of the interview it 
appeared that his visitor had led a criminal life for twenty years, and had 
been twenty times in prison ! 


He resided in a low lodging-house, where he carried on his craft of train- 
ing low young lads to steal. The best hands among them were sent into 
the streets, and they brought home the plunder, on which the criminal 
school lived. He was too well known to the police to dare go out himself. 
“ But,” said he, “I never can keep the young ’uns long; for as soon as I 
have made them clever at their profession, if they are not taken by the 
police, they leave me, and start for themselves; so that I am obliged to 
look out for new hands.” ‘This led to the question how many lads he sup- 
posed he had trained to be thieves during the twenty years! He kept no 
account, and he could not exactly tell; but of this he was sure, that it was 
not less than five hundred! How ramified the evil which this one man has 
effected! What a cost has he been to the country! What an amount of 
property has he purloined from the community! How perfectly fearful the 
amount of wretchedness and ruin, and loss of character and soul, whch he 
has effected! Happy that individual who has effected the amount of good 
which this one man has effected of evil. 


The end of the matter is that the man expressed his shame and sorrow 
that he had been so long the enemy of society, and a depredator on the 
property of his fellow men, He was admitted an inmate of a reformatory 
society, where his character was entirely changed, and his nature appa- 
rently transformed, and in process of time he embarked for a distant colony, 
where, it is said, he is attempting to do what he can to repair the mischiefs 
of his former life. 


Dear, Dump anv Biinp.—Few enterprises of charity are more truly 
humane than those which seek to compensate for the privation of the senses 
of sight and hearing. The Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 
was organized in 189%). By the act of incorporation, the State allows $160 
per annum, for the education and support of indigent pupils. The number 
of this class is now 98, and the term of attendance is six years. The States 
of New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland, each make an appropriation for 
the support of indigent pupils. The term for the first two is six years, and 
seven for the last; and the number is now 12 from Maryland, 8 from New 
Jersey, and 4 from Delaware. Seventeen are supported by the Institution, 
or their friends—making a total of 189. Of the 26 pupils admitted in 1853, 
12 were born deaf; 6 became deaf from scarlet fever; 23 by a fall. There 
is some prospect that the advantages of this excellent charity will be ex- 
tended by a grant from the Legislature. We hope it will be realized. 

THe Butxp.—The Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind stands among 
the foremost of our excellent charities. It is managed with rare interest 
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and success. Indeed, it is difficult to be only half-engaged in the alleviation 
of suffering, which appeals so immediately to our sympathies. The remark- 
able health of the Institution is among the observable facts in the report. 


The receipts from all sources, including $12,000 appropriated by the 
State and $5,815 from sales of articles made by the blind, were $20,515 01; 
which leaves a balance in the Treasurer’s hands of $1,542 30. The num- 
ber of pupils, January Ist, 1853, was 100; discharged or left, 82; died, 1; 
received during the year, 20; remaining January Ist, 1854, 96. Of these 
66 are from Pennsylvania, 9 from Maryland, 11 from New Jersey, 6 from 
Delaware, and 3 from other places. Fifty-four are males and 42 females. 
Twenty-five contribute by their industry to their support, and five are pay- 

upils. 

j Daria the year a fine organ of 26 stops has been purchased, and the 
Exhibition room has been enlarged so as to accommodate 700 persons. The 
attendance of strangers at the Wednesday afternoon exhibitions is increas- 
ing, and from the trifling entrance fee demanded, a fund is being raised to 
furnish an outfit to indigent graduates leaving the institution. The sales 
of articles made by the pupils amount to $7,286 43. Strangers in the city 
will be gratified with a visit to the Institution, corner of Race and 
Twentieth streets. The Vine, Arch, Walnut, and one of the Chestnut 
street lines of omnibuses will convey them thither. 


TR 


ABANDONMENT OF 'T'RANSPORTATION.—Perhaps few modern schemes of 
penal award have been attended with more abuses, or with less permanent 
advantages than transportation. The British government has been com- 
pelled to abandon it, not so much, however, from a conviction of its evils as 
from the resistance of the penal colonies to any accession from that source ; 
for though the preamble of the act for the substitution of other punishment, 
sets forth “ the difficulty of transporting offenders beyond the seas,” as the 
prompting cause of the change, the real difficulty has been at the end of 
the voyage. 

The abandonment of transportation, and the introduction into the British 
system of convict-discipline of an entirely new feature, must be regarded as 
an event of no ordinary interest ; and the readers of our Journal will, doubt- 
less, be curious to learn what are the leading provisions of the new bill: 

1. No person is hereafter to be sentenced to transportation, for any offence, 
for a less term than 14 years and one day. 

2. Such offenders as would be liable before to a transportation sentence 
of less than 14 years and one day, are now to be sentenced to a term of penal 
servitude at home. These restrictive provisions, it will be observed, are 
positive and peremptory. 

3. An offender who may be liable under the present law to transportation 
for fourteen years or upwards, or for life, may be retained in a state of penal 
servitude or transported, at the discretion of the court. Thus any transport- 
ation sentence of less than 14 years or for life is prohibited, while it is left 
optional with the tribunals to sentence to colonial or domestic penal servi- 
tude those who are liable to a transportation sentence for life, or for a period 
exceeding 14 years. Transportation is therefore done with, except in pecu- 
Vou. 1xx—12 
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liar cases, in which the courts choose to avail themselves of this reserved 
discretionary power. 3 

Penal servitude consists in confinement to hard labor in any prison or 
place of restraint within the British dominions. Four years of such servi- 
tude are to be considered equivalent to transportation for a term not exceed- 
ing seven years; and from six to ten years equivalent to a transportation for 
for fifteen years or more, and in like proportion for intervening terms. 
Penal servitude for life only to be equivalent to transportation for life. 

These provisions are designed as a sort of basis for the new feature of 

probation, which constitutes the great change in the discipline. The 
Secretary of State is authorized to grant to any convict now under sentence 
of transportation, or who may hereafter be so sentenced, “ or to any punish- 
ment substituted for transportation” by the new act,—a license to be at 
large in the United kingdom, or any of the Channel Islands, or in such parts 
as the license describes, during such portion of the term of sentence as the 
government may see fit to allow; and while such license continues in 
force, such convict shall not be liable to be imprisoned or transported, but 
shall be allowed to remain at large according to the terms of the license. 

To keep the rod in its own hands, however, it is expressly provided that 
the government may revoke the license at its pleasure; and that upon such 
revocation being made known to any police magistrate, a warrant shall be 
issued for an immediate arrest of the party. In all the details of this pro- 
cess every facility is afforded for effecting the arrest, and consigning the 
offender to the full measure of punishment awarded under the original 
sentence. 

It will be readily seen that this is a vast stride in the progress of 
“amelioration,” and we do not see that it savors at all of undue lenity in 
the dispensation of justice. It is, in the first place, an act of simple fair 
dealing with other nations of the globe, to keep their rogues at home. The 
harvest should be reaped on the ground where the seed was sown. 

Then, in the second place, as the retention of so large a number in close 
prison would overflow all the premises appropriated to convicts, it is well 
to try a portion of them on tickets of probation. The government virtually 
says to them—You have violated the wholesome laws of the land ané@ in- 
curred a severe penalty, which nothing can avert but our clemency. The 
sentence which has been passed on you shall be held in abeyance for a period 
of time, and you shall be employed on the public works, or in some other 
way, that shall afford you a fair chance to gain your livelihood and at the 
same time retrieve your liberty and your social standing. The license you 
receive exempts you from the restraints and privations of prison life, but you 
will, of course, be strictly watched, and any violation of its conditions, or any 
betrayal of the confidence which we repose in you, will be followed by an 
immediate execution of the sentence which your license suspends. Instead 
of banishing you to a far distant land we keep you at home, and instead of 
shutting you up within prison walls, we give you the range of certain dis- 
tricts, within which we have the means of observing your conduct. In 
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dealing thus generously with you, we hope to persuade you to abandon 
your criminal habits and to win you to honest ways. It is for you to say how 
far we shall succeed. 

This is a very interesting experiment. It has been tried on a small scale 
in our country, and with good success. In the State of Massachusetts, 
youth convicted of crimes punishable by imprisonment in the State’s prison 
for a term of years, are committed to the Reform School under an alternate - 
sentence. If that mild paternal discipline suffices, it is well—but the 
original sentence is only suspended, and the offender understands that the 
moment he proves himself irreclaimable by the milder process, it will come 
upon him in its full force. 

We should be inclined to favor a more liberal introduction of such a fea- 
ture into our system, were it practicable to guard it against gross perversion. 
But with such a wide extent of country, divided into distinct sovereignties; 
with such facilities of escape; with such popular impatience of any inter- 
ference with personal liberty, however much it may be abused; and with 
such strong sympathy with the weaker party, let his character be what it 
may; such a relaxation of our prison discipline, already loose, unequal and 
inefficient, would, we fear, be the source of great evil. Let us see how it 
works in “ the fast-anchored isle.” 





New Orpnan Hovss, Bristot, Enc.—This institution—chiefly remark- 
able for the manner of its sustentation—is situated at Ashley Down, Bristol. 
It is a large edifice, about a mile and a half out of the town, built in the 
form of a cross, and containing every requisite accommodation for 350 
children and their teachers. Every department in the New Orphan House 
is conducted upon a scale of the utmost possible efficiency, and there is 
abundance of everything necessary for the moral and physical well-being 
of the children. The staff of teachers and servants is very large, the school 
appliances abundant, the dormitories most comfortably provided, the store- 
room abounds in all manner of plain, nutritious food, the cooking apparatus 
is constructed upon the most scientific and expensive principles, and in 
short, everything about the establishment, whether as regards food, clothing, 
lodging, or education, impresses the mind of the spectator with the idea, 
that the Institution is supported by the most ample means. Now where 
does all the money come from? Surely the Orphan House must be richly 
endowed, or at least, supported -by some very wealthy persons. No, it has 
got no endowments, and its supporter is not a wealthy man. He is a very 
poor one, and yet he erected the building at an expense of £16,000, and 
maintains itat an annual cost of £3,500. Where then does the money 
come from? From the living God! It is obtained by prayer alone. Mr. 
Muller never asks support from any one. He looks to God only, and his 
aim in establishing and in maintaining the New Orphan House is the glory 
of God, and that alone. “ When I erected this house,” he said to a visitor, “I 
did not do it to make the children happy and comfortable, much as I love to 
see them so; nor did I do it to save their souls, much as I desire that; but 
I did it to show that the living God is still the living God ;” and this is the 
reason why he trusts to prayer only. But Mr. Muller’s faith is prompting 

im to yet greater undertakings. The number of applications for admission 
to the Orphan House being far greater than it accommodates, he has resolved 
‘o erect another Institution for 700 orphans by the same means. “If the 
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first house cost £16,000, we remarked, the other will cost at least,”— 
“ £35,000,” he quietly added. We fairly laughed, but not in mockery, 
when this enormous sum was unexpectedly mentioned, and he good-humor- 
edly joined in our mirth, immediately adding with animation, “ This is, 
indeed, a large sum for-poor creatures like us, but a very small one for the liv- 
ing God.” It was impossible to listen to such expressions of calm, unwaver- 
ing and confident faith in the truth of God, surrounded as we were by the 
visible and practical trophies of that faith, without feelings of the deepest 
emotion. It was, indeed, almost overwhelming. For the first time in our 
life we fully realised the fact, that God is truth, that he is the hearer and 
the answerer of prayer, and that if we are only enabled to lay hold of his 
promises by faith, we may “ask what we will, and it will be done unto us.” 
Mr. Muller asks for money for his own temporal wants, and for nineteen 
i they have been supplied, without any one being taken bond to pay 

im; he prayed for money to build the New Orphan House, and he got it; 
he prays for money to support and educate 350 children, and he gets about 
£3,500 for that purpose, and as much more for other objects; he is praying 
even now, for means to erect another Orphan House for 700 children, and 
he has already got upwards of £12,000, and since he has been enabled by 
grace to put his trust in God only, he has received in pennies, shillings, 
and thousands of pounds, the enormous sum of £80,000, without ever having 
asked a sixpence from any human being! No doubt many will call this 
avowed trust in God by the name of fanaticism, but what will they make of 
these facets? 


Scuuy.kILt County Prison.—A very interesting and satisfactory docu- 
ment comes to us under the title of the “ Report of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the Schuylkill County Prison, for the year ending December 31, 
1853,” pp. 24. Our readers may remember a full description of this struc- 
ture, with plans and elevations, which was given in our number for January 
1852, Vol. viii. No. 1. 

This is the second report of the working of the system, and as it exhibits 
a fair application of the separate principle to the discipline of a county 
prison, we take much pride and pleasure in bringing it to notice. The 
Commissioners may well express their high gratification in being able to 
present such tables and statistics, in favor of the Pennsylvania system of 
prison discipline as to convince any opponent that separate confinement is 
not injurious to health. “ Our experience has convinced us,” they say, “ that 
it has many advantages over the old, or congregate system. Its tendency 
to produce habits of industry is fully shown in this report, and renders 
criminals submissive, and greatly reduces the spirit of insubordination.” 

The Commissioners regard the probabilities of reform as very remote, 
under any system of discipline that can be devised. 


“Prisons restrain,” they say, *‘but rarely produce permanent reform. 
We are, therefore, the more convinced that the separate system of confine- 
ment is the only judicious one, and prevents the possibility of receiving 
more lessons of crime and schooling in villany, which must be the case when 
the youthful offender and the gray-haired criminal are in close communion, 
and which can only have a tendency to sink both deeper in the mire of 
degradation, misery, and crime.” 
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The reports of the various departments show that, of 313 prisoners in 
custody during the year, not one was a temperate man, while 227 were 
positively intemperate. Of 27 on hand January 1, 1854, 19 were convicts, 
and 7 untried. The daily average for the year was 30, and the cost of 
boarding each prisoner was less than 15 cents a day. The balance against 
the prison, after all expenses are paid, is only $412 31, the cost of each 
prisoner, over and above his earnings, averaging only 3} cents per day. 
Here, then, we have a county prison, rigidly enforcing individual separation 
upon a population of 313, nearly or quite maintaining itself; and showing a 
mortality of one-third of one per cent. and no diminution of bodily or mental 
soundness. What say the doubters or opposers of the system to all this? 

Of the 282 commitments during the year, 39 were females, and 18 were 
colored; 95 were laborers, and 72 miners; 209 were foreigners, and 155 of 
these from Ireland! 


——=<———— 


Srrone Drink AaNp 1Ts Fruirs.—There are at least 5,000 places in the 
county of Philadelphia at which intoxicating liquors can be bought and 
drank. Of these, upwards of 1,500 are kept open in direct violation of law. Of 
12,000 commitments to the County Prison, in the past twelve months, 9,000 
are the result of using strong drink as a beverage. Of an average of 1850 
paupers in the Blockley Almshouse, 1,300 are made paupers by strong drink. 

The turnkey’s report for 1853, furnished by the Mayor’s clerk to the 
Grand Jury of the Court of Quarter Sessions, March term, shows that of 
9,112 prisoners, 7,852 were for intoxication or for crimes induced by the use 
of strong drink. 

It is estimated that $470,000 are taken from the pockets of the people 
annually to restrain, punish, or maintain those who are made vicious or 
poor by strong drink. 

It is well suggested by the grand jury, that if a substance as fatal to the 
eyes as strong drink is to the reason and strength of men and the welfare of 
their families, were to be bought and sold in the same way, there would be 
such a call for the suppression of the trade as no private or political influence 
could withstand. Suppose 10,000 people in Philadelphia were made blind, 
annually, by the use of coffee, would the free sale of it be tolerated? A blind 
man may be a good citizen, a good husband, a good father, or a good son— 
but a drunkard—what is or can he be but a curse to himself, his family and 
the community ? 

We think the views expressed by the Judge of the Quarter Sessions, at 
the last term, must commend themselves to the reason and conscience of all 
good citizens, 


If we are to have the present license law continued, the tax raised by it 
should, in justice, go to the county instead of the State, as the county 
spends $10 in the support of the paupers and criminals, made so by these 
very tavern keepers, for every dollar received by the State for the right to 
peison and debuse our fellow-men, ‘T'wo prisons as large as the Moya- 
mensing prison, would not hold all that should be arrested—men and wo- 
men—who wander through the streets of our city, drunken and disorderly, 
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and who assail our doors as beggars, or stop us in the streets for alms. 
Who among you have ever seen so many of such persons as now wander 
along our highways? In the tried department of the Moyamensing prison 
there are now two and three prisoners in every cell, and in the untried 
department there are five: The commitments have increased from between 
four and five thousand per year to 12,000. We need more jails, or the 
suppression of the cause which leads to so many commitments. 





-- 


CRIME IN THE City or New Yorx.—The following are important sta- 
tistics accompanying the report of the Chief of the Police, presented re- 
cently at the meeting of the Common Council of the city of New York: 


Of 41,141 arrests during six months preceding the 31st day of December 
last, there were for arson, 15; assault and battery, 1,709; assaulting police- 
men, 57; attempt at rape, 20; attempt to steal, 169; attempt at burglary, 
13; aiding and assisting to escape, 58; burglary, 112; bigamy, 3; bas- 
tardy, 8; disorderly conduct, 2,769; deserters, 54; embezzlement, 15; 
escaped convicts, 26; forgery, 6; felony, 31; fraud, 53: fighting in the 
street, 505; grand larceny, 431; gambling, 46; insanity, 320; intoxication 
and disorderly conduct, 3,899; indecent exposure of person, 49; insulting 
females in the street, 25; keeping disorderly houses, 54; miscellaneous 
misdemeanors, 552; murder, 15; obtaining goods by false pretences, 9; 
petit larceny, 4,716; pickpockets, 180; passing counterfeit money, 98; 
perjury, 2; rape, 9; robbery in the first degree, 40; receiving stolen 
goods, 21; run-away apprentices, 27; selling spirituous liquors without 
license, 615; threatening life, 21; vagrancy, 1,770; violation of corporation 
ordinances, 352; assault with intent to kill, 144; intoxication, 6,050. 


A cursory examination of this return will show what direction should be 
given to reformatory influences. Access to strong drink should be made all 
but impossible. This would of itself reduce the total of 41,000 to—at most— 
4000 we presume. If this cannot be done, then every idle man and woman 
who is without visible means of subsistence, should be at once put to work, and 
kept at it for at least a full twelve-month ; and every idle boy and girl should 
be compelled to attend school, or engage in some industrial employment. 
-_By such a-measure we should relieve the list of thieves, disorderlies, va- 
grants, fighters and topers, to at least one-fourth of their present number ; 
and by the same proceeding, we should indirectly shut up no inconsiderable 
number of tippling places, whose chief patronage is derived from the idle 
and thoughtless class. And as to the graver offences specified, such as 
murder, rape, robbery, deadly assaults, &c., they would probably be reduced 
in an equal ratio. Indeed, we have not a shadow of doubt that 9 in 10, if 
not 39 in’ 40, of the offences here returned, were committed by persons 
accustomed to the use of strong drink as a beverage. 





> 


CriME IN Massacnuserts.—The abstract of the Secretary of State of 
the returns of the keepers of jails and overseers of houses of correction, 


for the year ending Nov. 30, 1853, shows the number of commitments for 
the year to be as follows: 
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T'o the various houses of correction, 3,584 persons have been committed, of 
whom 2,786 were males and 798 females; 3,047 adults and 523 minors. 
Of the whole number, only 711 were natives of Massachusetts, and 2,277 
were from foreign States or countries; 1,826 could not read or write ; 2,840 
were of intemperate habits; the total number committed for drunkenness 
was 1,949. 

In the various jails there have been, during the year, 10,343 prisoners, 
of whom 8,839 were males, and 1,487 females—1,126 of this number were 
debtors, and 262 witnesses. 

The aggregate of prisoners in both institutions, therefore, is 13,927, of 
whom 5,352 were charged with intemperance, 1,659 larceny, 1,290 assault, 
85 burglary, 22 forgery, 28 highway robbery, 69 counterfeit money, 29 


murder, 10 perjury, 27 arson, &c. 

The total expense of supporting these institutions was $89,262 31, and the 
value of the labor of the prisoners was $34,134 77. The balance, $55,000, 
comes out of the pockets of industrious, honest and sober men. How for- 
tunate it is that there are men who, by working hard and keeping sober, can 
save something to support these “ unfortunate” rogues and topers. 

It will be perceived by the above returns, that nearly half the commit- 
ments of the year were for intemperance. One would think the exhibition 
of such facts could scarcely fail to prompt the community to immediate and 
efficient measures for the suppression of so great an evil. 





a 


CouUNTERFEITING.—It is said that remarkable activity and success have 
attended this species of fraud during the past year. ‘The new counterfeits 
have been rapidly multiplied, and new hands have gone into the business. 
About fifty counterfeiters were arrested through the agency of an associa- 
tion of Banks at the Eastward. Of these fifty, fourteen have been convicted 


and sentenced, and thirty-one are in jail or under bonds. Five have been 
released for want of proof. 


A few facts will show the cost to the public of this species of crime. 


Women have been enlisted, as less likely to excite suspicion, and more 
able to command sympathy in case of detection. Of new counterfeits, a 
five on the Casco Bank, Portland, is cited as most dangerous. It is known 
that no less than fifty thousand dollars of this counterfeit were placed in 
the hands of forty or fifty utterers, who, acting in concert in various parts 
of the country, have succeeded in palming a large amount of it upon the 
public. T'en of these utterers were arrested with considerable amounts in 
their possession. Taking into view the great number and variety of agencies 
employed, it is very probable that the loss occasioned by counterfeits is far 
greater than the amount made public. 

It is supposed that the counterfeits of the New England Bank Bills are 
manufactured chiefly in Canada. Two or three establishments carry on 
the work on an extensive scale. The engraving and printing are performed 
with much secrecy, and the bills sold to the utterers in the night, the per- 
sons selling them not being seen. 

It is estimated that on the Ist of January last there were of counterfeits, 
excluding those of long standing and very poor_ones, and including altered 
notes, eight hundred and eighty-seven on New England banks; two hundred 
and eighty on the banks of Massachusetts; seventy-eight on the banks of 


Boston ; and on the banks of Providence the large number of two hundred 
and thirty-eight ! 
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Lunatic Convicts.—The readers of our Journal may remember that in 
our number for April last, we urged, at some length, the impropriety of 
using our State Lunatic hospitals for the safe keeping of convicts, and the 
duty of providing accommodations for them within the prison enclosure. 
We are pleased to see that a bill has been introduced into the New York 
Legislature, having in view such a disposition of this class of prisoners. 


The first section authorizes and requires the inspectors of the State prison 
without delay, to make the necessary and suitable provision in some of the 
Prisons in the State, for the removal to such place, for safe keeping and 
proper care, all the criminals now in the State Lunatic Asylum at Utica. 

And the second section provides that, when suitable accommodations are 
thus provided, it shall be the duty of the Sheriffs of the several counties of 
this State, when on trial for crime any person shall, by the Courts, be ad- 
judged or deemed to be insane, to remove such insane person to the place 
of confinement prepared according to the provisions of the first section of 
this bill. The act to take effect immediately. 


—{$> 


HospiTa For IneBRIATES.—We notice among the proceedings of the 
New York Legislature the introduction and passage to a third reading, of 
a bill to incorporate the United States Inebriate Asylum. May we infer 
from the title, that our friends at the mouth of the Hudson mean to take 
under their care the inebriates of the United States at large, or only such 
as have no particular home or abiding place under any narrower juris- 
diction? It isa good move, at all events, but not till we see the details of the 
plan can we judge how far it is likely to supply a felt want. 





i 


Poor or MassacuusettTs.—The annual statement of returns relating to 
the poor of Massachusetts for the year ending November 1, 1858, shows 
that the whole number of persons relieved or supported as paupers during 
the year, is 26,415; of whom 16,034 were probably made so by intemper- 
ance! Of the whole number, 8,004 have a legal settlement in that Com- 
monwealth, and 11,874 are foreigners—10,014 of whom are from England 
and Ireland. Estimating the population of the State at one million, it 
would appear that one in about 88 persons are supported as paupers. 





—<~ 


New Lunatic AsyLum.—It is in contemplation to establish a new State 
Lunatic Asylum in New York, and commissioners have been appointed to 
select and purchase a site. 


——- 


(¢ We have an interesting and instructive report from the agent of the 
Eastern State Penitentiary, a notice of which we must defer to our next 


number. Weare also promised a corrected list of the members of our 
Society. 
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support.—It is a subject on which facts are iteectie : eo 

ftom a sufficient. collection of facts, prison discipline should ever be: 
Those who are interested in this eeponnes 

work.—Oh; Chron, : 


(> A few copies of this pamphlet are still on hand, and may be pore on. appli 


cation to the publishers, corner of Fifth and Minor streets, or to any member of 
the Acting Committee. 
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OFFICERS FOR 1854. 


Presipent—James J. Barclay. 


Vicz-Pnrestpents—T ownsend Sharpless, William Shippen. 
TreasureER—Edward Yarnall. 


SecreTarizs AND Commitrex or CorrespoNnDENCE— 


William Parker Foulke, Edward Townsend. 


CouNSELLORS. 


Job R. Tyson, Garrick Mallery. 


Actrine ComMITTEE. 


James J. Barclay, Townsend Sharpless, William Shippen, Edward Yarnall, William 
Parker Foulke, Edward Townsend, Job R. Tyson, Garrick Mallery, F. A. Packard, Jere. 


miah Hacker, Charles Ellis, A. T. Chur, Morris S. Wickersham, M. W. Baldwin, a 


Mark Balderston, Joshua L. Baily, Thomas Latimer, Josh. T. Jeanes, John M. Wetherill, 
Horatio C. Wood, John J. Lytle, Henry M. Zollickoffer, William S. Perot, Benjamin 
J. Crew, William U. Ditzler, Paul T. Jones, Richard Williams, Samuel Caley, George 
Dilks, Benjamin Pitfield. 

OCF Quarterly Meeting of the Society, 2nd second dey (Monday) of January, April, 
July and October. 





INSPECTORS OF THE STATE PENITENTIARY FOR THE EASTERN DisTRICT OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


John Bacon, Richard Vaux, Charles McKibben, Andrew Miller. 
Wanrven—John 8S. Halloway. 
Resrtpent Paystcran—D. W. Lassiter, M. D. 

Morat Instructrorn—Thomas Larcombe. 
Crerk—William Marriott. 
TracuEer.—George Neff. 

Visttine ComMmIrTes oF THE EastTERN PENITENTIARY. 


Townsend Sharpless, Edward Townsend, James J. Barclay, A. Theodore Chur, Joshua 
T. Jeanes, Matthias W. Baldwin, Joshua L. Baily, Samuel Caley, John J. Lytle, 
Horatio C. Wood, Richard Williams, Benjamin J. Crew. 


. lnspecrors anp Orricers or THE ParrapELteura County Prison. 


PrESIDENT.—Jesse R. Burden, M. D., TreasurErR.—T. C. Bunting. M. D., 
SecretTary.—E. A. Penniman, 


Edward C. Dale, Samuel Palmer, Robert O’Neill, Hugh O’Donnell, Thomas E. Crowell, 
Godfrey Metzger, Charles 'T. Jones, Joseph K. Howell, Joshua S. Fletcher, 
William Elliott, Samuel McManemy, John T. Smith. 


SureRiInTENDENT.—Anthony Freed. 
Deputy SurerinTENDENTS.— William B. Perkins, John Mirkil. 
Crerx.—Wnm. J. Crans. 
Matron—E. McDaniel. 
Puysicran—Dr. J. C. Wall. 
Morat Instructror.—Rev. Wm. Alexander. 


Asststant Kerrers—C. Stagers, William Sharp, H.C. ag Alexander Campbell, 
F. Laird, J. B. Haines, A. Morrison, Alexander Burden, J. Watt, G. Kirkpatrick, 
William McGrath. 


Visiting CommitTTrEE oN THE County Prison. 


William 8. Perot, Dr. William Shippen, Jeremiah Hacker, H. M. Zollickoffer, Thomas 
Latimer, Paul T. tones, Morris S. Wickersham, John M. Wetherill, Charles Ellis, 
William U. Ditzler, Frank Balderston, George Dilks, Benjamin Pitfield. 
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ISAAC ASHMEAD, PRINTER. 








